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ABSTRACT 
FREE TO CHANGE: THE YMCA AND PARTNERS 
LAUNCH A WELLNESS PROGRAM 


IN DAYTON, OHIO 


by 


Stephen J. Gill 


United Theological Seminary, 2008 


Mentors: 
John Paddock, D.Min. 


Robert Walker, D.Min. 


The YMCA of Greater Dayton and partners launched a wellness initiative in 
Dayton, Ohio. Small confidential groups were established to contemplate and prepare a 
plan for action to effect personal change. The hypothesis was that if people were given 
opportunity to reflect on a life-controlling issue and then write a plan, they would move 
to action. Six months later the 42 people completing the group and plan were e-mailed 
requesting them to take an online survey. Of the respondents thirteen were then 
interviewed by phone. Professional peers reviewed all data, made recommendations and 


validated findings of increased hope and health. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Chapter 1, entitled “Ministry Focus,” offers an account of the researcher’s 
personal journey to freedom told using the lens of Prochaska’s change theory. Included 
are sections on pre-contemplation, contemplation, preparation, and action. Then, the 
focus shifts to describe a brief history of the YMCA including the context in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Chapter 2, entitled “The State of the Art,” examines current literature that is 
relevant to the project described further in Chapter 4. A few of the major resources 
discussed are Alcoholics Anonymous’ Big Book and The Twelve Steps and Twelve 
Traditions. After a brief overview of the literature, it presents the work of Prochaska and 
Reall in greater detail due to the direct connections to the project. 

Chapter 3, entitled “Theoretical Foundation,” provides the Biblical foundation 
and theological perspective in which the researcher’s project, findings, and 
recommendations are rooted. A major focus in this chapter is the notion of healing in the 
community, outside of the temple walls. 

Chapter 4, entitled “Methodology,” compares quantitative and qualitative 
research, and describes the project design. 

Chapter 5, entitled “Field Experience,” provides a view of what actually happened 
during the implementation of the project. This section also addresses how the data was 


collected and includes an explanation of the data analysis. 


Chapter 6, the final chapter, entitled “Reflections, Summaries and Conclusions,” 
summarizes the conclusions drawn from the findings. The chapter also offers informed 
suggestions on how others wishing to duplicate this project can improve upon the 


outcomes based on insights learned from this project. 
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CHAPTER I 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


This chapter offers an account of the researcher’s personal joumey to freedom 
told using the lens of Prochaska’s change theory. Included are sections on pre- 
contemplation, contemplation, preparation, and action. Then, the focus shifts to describe 


a brief history of the YMCA including the context in Dayton, Ohio. 


People who pray change. 


People who do not pray do not change. 


This paper is about a journey toward change. The fundamental change is a change 
in perspective. This occurs when one moves from self-centeredness to God-centeredness. 
This shift in perspective leads to discovering new possibilities. The journey does not ask 
one to discard, deny, or devalue one’s life and one’s perspective. Rather it is to see one’s 
life from God’s perspective. 

On this journey there is an invitation to meet life’s challenges and discover hope 
through contemplation. People commonly attempt to move to action without thinking or 
preparing. This journey describes how important the support of others is when 


contemplating one’s individual life issues. Change is most likely to occur following 


having considered an issue and then writing a plan. Success is increased with the support 
of others. 

The journey to freedom is less of a path and more of an approach. The writer, 
Stephen Gill, recognizes much of his own life has been lived in denial of his own need to 
change. He has had high resistance to others who have suggested that he should change. 
In addition, Gill has spent immense energy trying to get others to change. Whether it was 
the writer or those he sought to change, both were in a stage of resistance and denial. In 
his book, Changing for Good, James Prochaska describes pre-contemplation, the season 
of denial, as the first of six stages of change. It is clearly the most pervasive and is 
maintained unconsciously for as much as a lifetime.’ 

The journey to freedom invites a shift from self-centered thinking to deepening 
and more thoughtful prayer. This prayer is traditionally called contemplation. The word 
contemplation means to think deeply with God. Contemplation is the frequently 
unexercised option to acting spontaneously, habitually, or reacting. Contemplation can be 
considered as exploratory prayer. Capacity for such prayer is accomplished by recovering 
time and energy spent on reacting, catastrophizing, fantasizing, and repressing. 

Contemplation is often initially practiced in a controlled environment where 
distractions are limited and one feels safe, not pressured or judged. Discovering one’s 
capacity to think deeply with God opens one up to a wealth of insights. One can 


contemplate virtually anything. However, left undisciplined or practiced privately 


"James Prochaska, John Norcross and Carlo Diclemente, Changing for Good (New York: Quill, 
1994), 74. 


contemplation becomes more like compulsive thinking. Contemplation becomes 
obsessive thinking when it is not God-centered. 

Scripture invites people to pray without ceasing.” This is initially perceived as 
possible only in a monastic setting or by scheduling quiet days. It is also frequently 
explored in personal quiet time. Yet, true contemplation is possible beyond time of quiet 
isolation. Through increased listening to God, one begins to hear God speak even in the 
midst of noisy life and daily activity. One learns that it is possible to listen to God while 
participating in life. 

There are not many rules to contemplative prayer. One may kneel or run, walk, or 
swim. One may keep eyes shut or open them wide. One may go to a religious holy space 
or a more natural environment. It can be practiced individually or in community. 

At the core of contemplation are heart and head. Contemplation involves both as a 
soulful activity. Listening is primary. Words are optional. 

In reality, contemplation goes against Gill’s highly developed capacity to do. It is 
the counter-balance of his workaholic behavior. For in contemplation, progress is defined 


more by depth, wisdom, peace, and serenity than by any act of doing. 


Pre-contemplation 


“The unexamined life is not worth living.” 


Charles Caldwell Ryrie, The Ryrie Study Bible, New American Standard Translation (Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1978), I Thessalonians 5:17. Note that the NAS shall be used throughout this paper unless 


otherwise indicated. 


3Saxe Commins, ed., The World’s Great Thinkers, Man and Man: The Social Philosophers, 
Apology, by Plato (New York: Random House, 1947), 207. 


A life of doing is Gill’s most significant addiction. Constantly doing is how he is 
best known by his family and colleagues. Gill’s workaholic behavior was born out of a 
lifetime of fearing that he was insignificant. In this fear, he did things to prove his worth, 
but it was never enough. He figured that if he could not do perfect work, at least he could 
work more. 

This self-identity was rooted in a strong ability to multi-task and to do more than 
others. Therefore, Gill counseled more, visited more, taught more, and did more 
community service. His life of abundant doing was further fueled by constantly 
encountering and ministering to people in crisis. The praise of others and the adrenalin 
rush from crisis fueled this out of balance life. Through working 80 hours per week, he 
was able to repress emotions that had been accumulating throughout his life. 

In order to maintain this extreme workload, Gill worked out rigorously at the 
gym, which physically sustained him to continue living in dysfunction. Although he 
found solace at the gym, he had to work out more and more in order to work off the stress 
of never ending demands. 

Ultimately, not only was he a workaholic, but he held resentments because he 
became a slave of the church. 

The decade spanning between Gill’s thirty-eighth and forty-eighth years of life 
was his mid-life. At the tempestuous onset of mid-life, he had taken a class entitled “The 
spirituality and psychology of mid-life” taught at the Athenaeum, the Roman Catholic 
Seminary in Cincinnati, Ohio. The instructor told a dramatic truth of the death of the ego 
and the emergence of shadow qualities. Taking this class was a powerful move toward 


willingness to contemplate and enter into the hard work of moving toward integration. 


This internal work was paralleled through these ten years with dramatic external 
ministry. Ordained Elder in the United Methodist Church (UMC) in 1979, his life of 
ministry had taken him to towns and cities, a university, and the hills of Appalachia. By 
the early 1990’s he was on staff at the largest United Methodist Church in a five state 
area. The image of this church and the associated challenge of truth telling and taking 
responsibility were the same challenges exhibited in Gill. In reality, Gill’s and the 
congregation’s dysfunction mirrored one another. 

The church with numerous ministries was widely known. There were four 
primary worship services in which Gill participated. While there, he also created an 
outreach ministry for the unemployed. The church, a beautiful gothic structure, hosted 
120 weddings a year and Gill performed one third of the weddings but also designed and 
taught all the premarital classes. He also taught multiple classes including the extensive 
Disciple Bible Studies. Amidst these duties Gill served as the administrator and counselor 
to the largest divorce recovery program in the mid-west. People in this program were in 
crisis. He facilitated a series of eight-week classes that were designed to help people 
progress through their anger and grief. 

Being married and having teenage children at the time added another layer to 
Gill’s life. Because of high work demands, he often felt torn between ministering to 
people in crisis and being present for his family. 

One of the highlights during this season of life was that Gill and some friends 
acquired the responsibility of utilizing a cloistered Dominican nun’s monastery two 
blocks away from the church. Together they created an ecumenical center for prayer by 


remodeling the cells and infirmary to host 40 guests. 


This experience enamored Gill. For more than a decade he had taken quiet retreats 
and understood the value of separating himself from the daily demands of life. These 
quiet retreats were some of his first experiences in the contemplative life. However, it 
was clear that Gill was not a monastic contemplative. His calling is not to be separate or 
set apart from the world by the walls of a monastery. Gill believes that the greatest 
opportunity is to live life rather than escape into seclusion. Challenges, pain, and the lack 
of clear paths are a part of life. Even so, he often felt that the walls of the church confined 
him to exist as merely a man fulfilling a role. It was simply another form of the cloistered 
life. 

One can easily see that, although Gill enjoyed certain creative aspects of this time, 
it was the perfect dysfunction for a workaholic. Along with increased projects, the senior 
pastor struggled greatly. As a result, the rest of the staff began functioning in disarray. 
Fear of things falling apart caused Gill to take on even more responsibility. In the midst 
of a deteriorating staff, he frequently became “the savior.” 

Gill lifted weights and ran to try to manage the high stress, but poor eating habits 
and drinking a huge amount of coffee were highly problematic behaviors. Gill did not 
sleep well and prayed for several hours most nights. Everything was out of balance in this 
environment, including himself. 

Throughout this time he sought personal counseling, participated in a men’s 
group, and prayed frequently. Gill recognized that his only true source of strength was in 
God. 

During these five difficult years, Gill took it upon himself to challenge the bishop, 


the district superintendent, and the chair of the staff parish committee about the immense 


dysfunction of this church. He believed these leaders were actually participating in the 
dysfunction. Blaming and pointing the finger was the primary strategy of all involved. 
Finally, outside consultants worked with the church leadership and dismantled the staff, 
which ultimately happened because the bishop and the superintendent also changed. 

Gill had been paroled. Five years in this place had been overwhelming. Gill knew 
that his survival directly resulted from some of his healthier behaviors, which included 
working out, going to counseling, spending quiet time at the monastery engaged in 
contemplative prayer, going to class at the Athenaeum, and being accountable to a small 
group. 

He was then reappointed by the new bishop as a senior pastor of a 900 member 
church in Xenia, Ohio, which seemed easy by comparison. People got along, the church 
was in good order, and the town had been nationally rated several years earlier as the 
most average city in America. Therefore, the image issues were less prominent. 

Home life improved but now all three children were teenagers and had immense 
lives of activities and academics. Gill’s wife cared for the bulk of responsibility for 
supporting these successful and highly engaged children. Meanwhile, Gill focused on 
growing the church. 

One of the greatest challenges in this new appointment was that the congregation 
had a significant number of elderly people and for each of the seven years he was there 
an average of 26 members died. The hospital calls, nursing home visits, and funerals 
were immense. The previous pastor and his identical twin brother called upon the 


membership to assist and proudly announced that together they made 2000 calls in one 


year. Gill, who was effective in pastoral care, struggled personally with all the death that 
was a part of his daily life. 

Within several months of arriving, he committed to lead what would be a six-year 
process to build a two-million-dollar building and to have pledges to pay for it before it 
was complete. This building campaign not only meant added financial burden, but also 
that new worship services and worship styles were introduced. 

Unifying the congregation and assessing community needs were the prelude to 
the design and construction phases. Simultaneously, and of equal importance, was 
preparing the congregation to expand the ministries that the new space provided. Gill had 
to provide training. He taught the Stephen’s Ministry classes. This equipped laity to assist 
in grief groups, financial budgeting classes, and in hospital and nursing home visitation. 
Although these are not typically the roles of a senior pastor, the needs were present and 
the limitation of the budget once again caused Gill to believe that if things were to 
happen he would have to make them happen. Gill empowered the young staff to grow the 
Sunday school and the youth groups and to continue the development of a worship design 
team for the new contemporary service. Coordination and tension within the staff 
required a great deal of time. Additionally, Gill worked with the ministerial association, 
supported the hospice chaplain, and on occasion served as a community resource with the 
crisis of suicide at the high school. 

Gill maintained an active physical life at the local YMCA and lifted weights with 
young men from Central State University. The YMCA was Gill’s favorite place in town. 
Here he could have friends and do something for himself. He bridged his interest in the 


YMCA and the church by having the church provide a half-time salary to hire a chaplain 


for the YMCA in order to support the ecumenical community. Gill also brought his love 
of physical activity back to the church by leading kickboxing classes and encouraging 
150 people to slim down during Lent. 

Gill’s workaholism was once again in full bloom. With all the church, family, and 
community needs, Gill worked unendingly. In reality he had been on call 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week for 20 years. 

While he seemed to thrive with new opportunities, internally Gill was 
disintegrating. Mid-life was taking its toll and he was still burdened by the stress of his 
previous appointment. Gill contacted his professor from the Athenaeum who 
recommended him to see Clare, a spiritual director who was a sister of Notre Dame. Gill 
saw Clare once or twice a month for four years. Gill experienced Clare as more than a 
mere counselor, but as someone who spent time re-parenting him by loving him 
unconditionally. Gill disclosed his darkest sins and his struggles with the United 
Methodist Church to her. 

In the midst of trying to work through issues of mid-life, the building campaign 
continued to take immense energy. Although the process went well, the pure workload 
and the financial stress caused Gill to begin having chest pains. Gill greatly preferred 
working in the community to meeting with construction teams. Yet, the building process 
held him captive, enslaved. 

At the staff parish committee meeting in August of 2000 Gill said, “I will never 
build another building again.” Not only was he burnt out by the building campaign, but 
he was also discouraged because he was trying to include a contemporary service into the 


Sunday moming schedule. The 50 people who attended the first traditional service were 
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asked to meet 15 minutes earlier in the newly renovated chapel, which was made to seat 
70. In reality, the request was to adjust 15 minutes and go 15 feet in a different direction. 
One would have thought that he had killed someone. This request outraged many 
people who resisted any sort of change. In addition, the traditional choir was threatened 
by the emergence of interest in contemporary worship and new styles of music. Members 
even approached Gill questioning whether he loved them. Gill thought he had proven his 
love after six and a half years, 175 members’ funerals, and thousands of hospital calls. 
Simultaneously, he had a commitment to growing the congregation and attending to the 
whole building project. Gill often forgot that he was trying to change a congregation 
whose roots were 200 years old. Although the physical facility was ripe for change, the 


traditionalists in the congregation were not. Gill felt like a failure. 


Contemplation 
“God grant me the serenity to accept the things I can not change, 
courage to change the things I can and 


wisdom to know the difference.” 


It was Wednesday, September 21, 2000. Every Wednesday night the bell choir 
rehearsed followed by the chancel choir. Meanwhile, Gill was meeting with a young 
couple to provide pre-marital counseling. It was a cloudy and windy night. At 7:15p.m., 


a very heavy rain began to come down. 


‘Reinhold Neibuhr, The Serenity Prayer, cited by Elisabeth Sifton, The Serenity Prayer (New 
York: Norton & Company), 7. 
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Bell choir rehearsal had just ended and Gill’s wife Elaine did not have an 
umbrella. A fellow bell choir member, offered to drive up under the beautiful new canopy 
and take Elaine to her car. While Elaine was standing under the canopy with the 
custodian, the two looked in the direction of the fairgrounds and observed a spinning 
cloud in the air. It was a tornado. Elaine and the custodian raced back into the building 
and ran from one end to the other yelling for people to “Get down!” or “Take cover in the 
restroom!” 

In less than one minute the church was hit by the tornado. The roof blew off and 
landed on 30 parked cars. Choir members sought protection under the pews, but a number 
of people were bleeding from broken stained glass. One member had a collapsed lung 
from a beam hitting him. Gas fumes pervaded the building. The education wing was 
completely gone. Gill stepped out of the inner office where he had been meeting with the 
couple. It was a disaster. 

What do you do when God drops a church on your head? If one is a workaholic, 
he works. 

The next three hours were tumultuous as it continued to rain inside what was left 
of the building. Gill went into crisis mode and gave first aid to the injured people. Others 
turned off the gas and began to recover the expensive church artifacts and the new 
projector. In the midst of the chaos, there were highly emotional moments with everyone 
checking in with family. There were also dramatic updates concerning people trapped in 
the grocery store across the street. Word arrived from the mayor and medical personnel 
that the nearby hospital and nursing home had not been hit. That night Gill and the lay 


team planned to hold Sunday service in the high school auditorium. 
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After the wounded were cared for, the items secured, and a plan for worship 
made, Gill spent the night on a couch in the blown apart building to protect the property 
from looting. The police brought dogs to ensure that no one was in any of the 30 cars that 
the heavy roof had landed on. By 2:00 a.m. Gill received word that the people in the 
grocery store were rescued by the fire department that was using the church as their 
staging area. After the rescue, it was quiet for about an hour until the national news media 
arrived. Gill heard the news helicopter circling the property, which would be a common 
sound for the next three days. 

At sunrise Gill got his first clear view of the destruction. The building looked like 
it had been bombed. The whole education wing was gone save one interior wall in the 
nursery with a mural of Noah’s ark. The Community center had walls blown out as well 
as the sanctuary. The massive roof of the educational wing lay crushing 30 cars in the 
parking lot. Trees and debris were everywhere. Spectators were arriving on foot because 
the roads were impassable. The grocery store across the street was leveled to a pile of 
debris. Large mature trees along the drive had been topped by the tornado; one hundred 
and fifty trees were down. Without the gas fumes, the air was filled with the smell of 
evergreens. 

We all could have died. This was the first time Gill allowed this thought to reach 
his consciousness. Death was a part of Gill’s everyday life and work. As a chaplain and 
pastor he had performed hundreds of funerals. In this church alone he had buried 175 
members. Death was not a new phenomenon. But Gill had never truly faced the reality of 


his own mortality. 
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Thus the crack in Gill’s denial-fueled workaholic behavior opened the door to the 
question, “If this had been my last day, was I doing what God wants me to do?” Clearly 
Gill knew the answer was “no.” 

Even so, Gill did not feel that he could abandon everyone after this catastrophic 
event. Gill, the victim of this storm, was now the victim of his own expectations and the 
need to fulfill the role of slave to the church. So his workaholic behavior continued. The 
next three months included 20-hour days. Weddings scheduled for the following Saturday 
needed a sanctuary. The preschool had to be relocated. A new location was needed for 
worship. The Red Cross needed help. UMCOR needed someone to administrate funds. 
The insurance people had a claim on his attention. And painfully, he needed to reengage 
the building architect to repair over two million dollars in damage. 

Doing was Gill’s primary way of not thinking. By simultaneously doing multiple 
tasks he could deflect his thoughts in a compulsive and addictive style in order to repress 
his fear. Yet in reality Gill was anxious whenever he heard thunder or smelled gas or 
evergreens. 

As he had done previously, Gill spent much time at the local YMCA working off 
stress. Actually, his favorite place was the weight room of the YMCA where he designed 
the first post-tornado worship service. 

On the first Sunday after the tornado, the worship service was held in the high 
school auditorium. It was a big event with over 500 people in attendance. Eight Xenia 
churches sent delegations with communion bread and juice announcing, “This is the 


Body and Blood of Christ.” 
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Gill repeated what he had said in August at the staff parish committee meeting, 
that he would never build another building again. He acknowledged that he was eating 
his words for the church was already in process of building the same building again. He 
also told the congregation that in the same month people said they would never worship 
anywhere except in the sanctuary they were now in the high school auditorium and were 
using the salvaged projector and screen reserved for the contemporary service. His point 
was that whatever one thinks does not matter as much as what God thinks. 

In subsequent weeks everything escalated. The tornado had brought out the best 
in some people and the worst in others. Gill’s district superintendent said casually that he 
hoped Gill would take care of himself because he had other pastors who were falling 
apart. Although not intended, the message Gill heard was the same message that he heard 
throughout his life. “You are on your own.” Gill’s sense of responsibility was 
wonderfully co-dependent with the church’s inability to step up and take responsibility. 
However, the district superintendent was surprised when Gill requested to take a three 
month formation leave starting in January. The superintendent was unaware and hesitant 
of this option, so Gill had to justify that it was necessary even after 21 years of active 
ministry and a tornado. 

Being the responsible pastor, Gill made sure that the rebuilding was under way 
and that the young associates and lay leadership were empowered to keep things on track 
before he left. 

The formation leave was the most reasonable and sane choice. Even though 


almost no one else recognized his need to stop doing, Gill knew that if he did not take 
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time away the only other option was total disintegration. Gill decided to take care of 
himself. There was no option but to disengage, rest, and pray. 

During his time of reflection, Gill began to be conscious. He began to listen to his 
body and to care for it. It was a time to feel emotion and not have to deny it, escape it, or 
act on it. This was a season to discern reality and share with people who cared for him. 

Simultaneously he was discovering that while he was trying to master the world 
around him, he was being led to a Great Mystery about which he could not speak. This 
Mystery had been present throughout his life in both religious and non-religious contexts. 
Memory led him to reflect back to what happened at church camp the summer after he 
turned 12 years old. During the quiet of the night in the outdoors, Gill sensed the call of 
God claiming his life for His purpose. The drama of this was not extreme but the 
Authentic voice set Gill in motion. This was the awakening of the active contemplative. 
This began Gill’s journey to freedom. Gill was back on that journey and the Mystery was 


showing up. Gill could see, and he was awake. 


Preparation 
Everything created changes; 


God does not change. 


After decades of experiencing quiet retreats, receiving spiritual direction, and 
practicing a daily devotion of study and prayer, Gill knew where to begin. Yet although 
present in his life, these practices were compartmentalized and often utilized as a spiritual 


Band-Aid to life’s demands. Now was the time to integrate these into his whole life. 
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The formation leave began in a log home in the woods. It was January and there 
was plenty of snow. Gill spent much time in nature feeding the birds, keeping the fire 
going in the stove, and taking long walks. He also read and contemplated The Message 
for a fresh experience of the New Testament. In the quiet of the day, Gill rested and ate 
well. He looked forward to the weekends with Elaine who spent this time with him. Gill’s 
youngest daughter was in her senior year of high school and was finishing a strong 
basketball career. Gill traveled to Xenia for her games and some family time. 

During this time, Gill began seeing a new spiritual director. Knowing that she was 
dying, Clare had referred him to a new spiritual director, a Franciscan priest who had left 
the priesthood and married. Gill saw the new director weekly to work through the manic 
behavior that had escalated in recent years, especially after the tornado. This was an 
opportunity to address dysfunction that had exaggerated in the face of recent crisis. He 
addressed two primary questions. Who am I? Who is God? 

During this leave Gill looked into his identity as a person and as a man. Gill read 
King, Warrior, Magician, Lover: Discovering the Archetypes of the Mature Masculine. : 
Gill built a series of 3-dimensional pyramid models that reflected the development and 
the traps of being male as presented in the book. He used these models for long periods of 
meditation. The new spiritual director also suggested that Gill visit a men’s group at the 
Vineyard Church in Cincinnati. Gill participated in meetings there for the next year, even 


after returning to Xenia. 


Robert Moore, King Warrior, Magician, Lover: Rediscovering the Archetypes of the Mature 
Masculine (New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 1991), 16-20. 
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On the third day of the formation leave, Gill received word that Clare had died. 
Her mass was held on Epiphany and Gill was invited to read scripture at her funeral 
celebration. She had played an immense role in keeping Gill spiritually functioning for 
four years. In her dying it was clear that Gill was being launched into a new stage of life. 
In the months during her chemotherapy, Gill was touched that she still met with him. At 
the time, he inquired why she continued to meet with him even though she was so sick. 
She told him that she believed he would continue to mature and be well positioned to 
help many. She was strategic in Gill’s life even in her dying. She had loved Gill 
unconditionally and had been a source of hope even when he felt hopeless. Gill trusted 
Clare. Clare trusted God. 

After several weeks in the woods, Gill moved to stay with his son and daughter- 
in-law. Their home adjoined a hundred-acre Boy Scout camp. Gill’s new companion was 
Tonka, their year and a half old chocolate lab. Gill and the dog ran in the woods each 
day. 

The days were lightly ordered. Prayer time, men’s group, individual sessions for 
spiritual direction, and simple contemplation filled this time. He also cooked meals and 
got eight to nine hours of rest each night for the first time in years. In addition, Gill’s son 
had given him a three month membership to a gym in Cincinnati for Christmas. He 


enjoyed working out five days a week and maintaining a healthy lifestyle. 
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Action 
“Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 


And that has made all the difference."° 


Surprisingly, Gill was able to maintain separation from thoughts of church work 
during these months. Elaine enjoyed spending as many weekends as possible in 
Cincinnati. She reported that while he was gone the church neglected her; when he was 
not central she had become invisible. Both felt victimized by the church. Gill learned that 
to most people in the church Gill and his family simply fulfilled roles and were not 
viewed as people. 

Gill realized that he did not wish to return to the church. Instead, he reflected on a 
post tornado vision of a church without walls. 

The practicality of employment had never been a concern for Gill because the 
UMC system does not ask one to think about what one wants to do or where one chooses 
to be. The system requires submission to the appointment structure. In this season of 
leave, Gill realized he could not expect the church to appoint him to his next place 
because the system did not have anything appropriate for the emerging Gill. He 
discovered his ability to actually choose what was best for him. Elaine supported his 


choice to leave pastoral ministry. 


Robert Frost, The Road Less Taken http://www.amandashome.com/road.html accessed Sept. 18, 
2006 at 2:09 P.M. 
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But what would you do if you did not have someone providing your housing and 
telling you where to go? What would you do if all you had was church experience? What 
would you do if you could really choose? 

Because this was a season of contemplating rather than doing, Gill explored his 
passion and calling in life. As a result, he wrote his personal mission statement: “To 
change the world by being me.” 

In early March, Gill received an invitation to lunch from Keith, a very wise 80 
year old parishioner from Xenia. Keith had been a YMCA director in Xenia and had 
helped build the building in the 1950’s. Keith later worked for the international YMCA, 
but retired to follow his passion to invent a refrigeration box to send prescription drugs to 
third world countries. Gill respected Keith as a deeply faithful man who did not hang out 
at church all the time. 

During their five hour lunch, Keith invited Gill to think about working for the 
YMCA. He knew that Gill loved working out at the local YMCA, but challenged him to 
consider a greater investment in the YMCA. Keith recognized that the national YMCA 
was showing signs of returning to its roots of faith and he believed that Gill might be able 
to help in this endeavor. 

Over the next couple of weeks Gill visited with the bishop to discuss retirement 
from the UMC. The bishop encouraged him not to be hasty. But when Gill told of his 
interest in exploring work at the YMCA, the bishop told Gill of an upcoming meeting 
between the United Methodist Church and the YMCA of Greater Dayton. Gill was sent to 


serve as a consultant to a potential new church start ina YMCA. 
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Gill attended the meeting along with the district superintendent, the pastor of the 
partnering church, the president and CEO of the YMCA, and the vice president of 
operations for the YMCA. The conversation opened with talk of a new church plant and 
YMCA collaborations in the region. Also discussed was the YMCA’s great need for 
finding leadership for a poorly functioning YMCA branch in West Dayton. 

In the midst of this broader conversation Gill boldly blurted out, “You should hire 
me, | live your mission.” Somewhat surprised the CEO responded, “Maybe we should.” 
A door opened. Gill was hired as a consultant to the YMCA to help in the 

planning of three United Methodist churches. He also worked for the Dayton North 
District as a coach in new innovations in the district. Within a year the West Dayton 
YMCA was in major crisis, so they asked Gill to serve as the Executive Director for an 
interim period. Within six months they offered him a full-time permanent job, so he 
officially retired from the UMC annual conference making him a free agent to negotiate 
his life and this new phase of ministry. 

Within one year and a half after the tornado, Gill arrived at a new place, having 
contemplated life and having received spiritual guidance and counsel of wise people. 
Even though this was a very difficult and challenging place, Gill believed he might 
employ a greater proportion of his gifts and experience in this new setting. And even 


more importantly, he would grow in self-understanding. 


Muscular Christianity 
The YMCA movement got off the ground in London, England in 1844 when 


George Williams and 11 friends gave birth to the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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This evangelical Protestant group prayed, studied the Bible together and had a heart for 
other young men. By 1851 Thomas Valentine Sullivan gathered a group of six in Boston 
to help young men address the temptations facing them in the city. Following the 
formation of this group others sprang up all over the United States.’ 

Anthony Bowen a former slave and the first Black employee in the U.S. Patent 
Office established the first YMCA serving African Americans in Washington, D.C. in 
1853.8 By 1859 women first became members of the Brooklyn, New York YMCA.’ 
Although each association dealt with inclusion differently, the early seeds of faith caused 


leaders to reach across the established norms of the day. 


Back in Boston a staff member named Robert Roberts coined the term “body 
building” and began developing classes that became the predecessor to group exercise 


classes today.!° 


Meanwhile, at the YMCA Department at the School of 
Christian Workers (eventually to become Springfield College)— 
the nation’s only training center for physical education—one man 
was instrumental in changing the American approach to health and 
fitness forever. He was Dr. Luther Gulick, who challenged 
instructor James Naismith to create a sport (basketball resulted) 
and who taught YMCA student William Morgan, who later 
invented volleyball. 

They called fitness “muscular Christianity,” believing that 
man’s wellbeing depended on an “essential unity, body, mind, and 
spirit,” according to Gulick. Proponents of muscular Christianity 
believed Jesus Christ was a perfect man—a balance of body, mind, 


"Daniel Mair, YMCA In America 1851-2001 A History of Accomplishments Over 150 Years 
(Chicago: Copyright National Council of Young Men’s Christian Association of the United States of 
America, 2000), 1. 
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and spirit. Gulick reflected the balance in 1889, when he created 

the YMCA’s distinctive red triangle logo standing on its tip. 
Today, the value of health and fitness activities is recognized 

and promoted by everyone. Collectively, YMCAs are the largest 

provider and promoter of health and fitness programs, active in 

more that 10,000 communities across the country.!! 

The YMCA has touched the lives of virtually all Americans. It has given the 
country basketball and volleyball. The YMCA also pioneered camping, public libraries, 
night school, and teaching English as a second language. 

The YMCA has provided war relief since the Civil War, and has served 
immigrants and refugees from countries around the world. It has fostered understanding 
and cooperation within Christianity and among the world’s major faiths. 

It included youth work with boys by 1870. By 1874 Sioux Indians gathered and 
established an association. The work among Native American young men and boys 
consisted of programs for education, public sanitation, employment training, leadership 
development and Christian education. In 1879 the Baltimore YMCA Convention began a 
movement among students. Its activities included emphases on evangelism, advocacy for 
social gospel, foreign missions and denominational work. !? 

The YMCA developed an industrial department, worked with railroad workers, 
miners, and lumbermen. It also worked closely with immigrants so that local associations 


could minister to them. In Cincinnati, Ohio, English as a second language classes were 


designed and taught to German immigrants. 


"bid., 5. 
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The YMCA helped found the Boy Scouts of America and Dr. Luther Gulick and 
his wife Charlotte founded the Camp Fire Girls. In 1910 Sonora Louise Smart of the 


Spokane Washington YMCA founded Father’s Day.’4 


Context 

The YMCA of Greater Dayton’s service area includes Montgomery County, 
Preble County, and the northern part of Warren County. Dayton, Ohio, serves as the heart 
of this association. The number of members in the whole association reported in 2005 
was 58,000.'° Over the past decade the membership has doubled. This growth is the 
result of a strategic decision never to do something by yourself that you can do with 
others. This has set into motion a collaborative approach that is recognized nationally by 
the YMCA. The financial success today has allowed the YMCA of Greater Dayton to 
recommit itself to its mission to put Judeo Christian Principles into practice through 
programs that build healthy spirit, mind, and body for all. Today the YMCA in Dayton is 
seen as a leading not-for-profit organization and a trusted community leader. 

The YMCA movement got off the ground in Dayton, Ohio, in 1870 at the First 
Lutheran Church. At that time Dayton was a growing city with a population of 30,000.'° 
The original program included the establishment of Sunday schools in various parts of 


the city. Several of these Sunday schools later grew into congregations. The YMCA also 


MTbid. 


'SYMCA of Greater Dayton 2005Annual Report (Dayton, Ohio: presented April 27, 2006). 
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opened a reading room. The Dayton YMCA provided a course of public lectures, 
distributed tracts and Bibles, tended to the poor and visited prisons and asylums. In 
general, the mission included searching out young men in the city and surrounding them 
with Christian influences, obtaining employment for them, and extending aid in various 
ways.’ 

In 1874 the Dayton YMCA hired its first general secretary, David Sinclair, "* 
Sinclair had a difficult time for his first 11 years because he disagreed with the 
philosophy of the Dayton board. Sinclair believed that the association should be working 
directly with young men and boys. Yet he noticed that attendance at YMCA functions did 
not include many young men. Sinclair desired to work with the boys of the city and in 
1874 established a youth branch, which grew rapidly.’® 

In 1887 the YMCA dedicated a new building on Fourth Street and the 
membership grew rapidly to over 1200.”° With plenty of classrooms, the new building 
supported the enlarging of educational opportunities that would eventually become what 
is now Sinclair Community College. Today Sinclair Community College is one of the 
largest community colleges in the country. 

Educational focus continued to grow. It expanded to include well-rounded 


curricula in business administration, engineering, and liberal arts. Technical training, a 
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law school, and an evening high school all developed as components of training and 
equipping the community. 

Within a short time, overcrowding and the need to serve an increasingly diverse 
population led to the construction of two YMCAs. The Fifth Street YMCA opened in 
west Dayton in 1928 to serve the African American population that was concentrated on 
the west side of the Great Miami River. It was four stories and contained a gymnasium, 
swimming pool, cafeteria, recreation rooms, and a residence for fifty men.”' For the next 
fifty years this site became the center of the African American community. Today the 
Dayton Urban League has relocated to this renovated structure. 

In 1929 another YMCA was built on Monument Street on the east side of the 
river. The Central YMCA, as it was then called, is now the Downtown YMCA. It was 13 
floors with 245 residence rooms for 300 men, and had three gymnasiums, a swimming 
pool, an auditorium, 15 classrooms, four laboratories, a chapel, a library, four handball 
and squash courts, cafeteria and lunch room.”” 

In the 1960s the association began to hold meetings to address issues of urban life 
and specifically racial tensions. The YMCA began to combat the fact that it had a white 
image and gave more focus of resources to the work of the Fifth Street YMCA, the 
historically African American YMCA.” 

By the 1970’s bussing of school children and the construction of I-75 and Route 


35 began to change the face of Dayton. The city began to experience a major downturn in 


*Thid., 56. 
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population that has continued to this day. The Fifth Street YMCA closed in1975 and 
reopened as the West YMCA on the edge of Jefferson Township in 1978. This new 
building, paid for by the Kettering family, also included the YWCA. Because the 
population shifts did not support its presence at the southwest corner of the city, the West 
YMCA struggled to have the membership and the influence of the old Fifth Street 
YMCA. By the 1990’s the YWCA left the partnership causing the West YMCA to 
struggle. 

In 1999 a charter school, The Dayton Academy, opened on the property of the 
West YMCA in order to share the gym, pool, fields, and multipurpose space. This 
collaborative posture was a reflection of a new approach of the entire metro board. A new 
YMCA was built in Springboro in partnership with Middletown Regional Hospital and 
the Southwest Christian Church. This YMCA worked closely with a developer to provide 
a major community resource in the midst of significant new home development. 

This same collaborative model allowed for the Kleptz YMCA to be built in 
Englewood in 2002, the Preble County YMCA in 2003, the West Carrolton YMCA in 
2004, and the Huber Heights YMCA in 2005. With the success of the new branches, the 
association turned its attention to the underserved urban core and began a new model 
called Neighborhood Development Centers in 2005. 

Another emerging initiative of the YMCA of the USA is called Activate America. 
This initiative is somewhat an offshoot of the Strong Communities agenda. Activate 
America is a framework and national conversation of program development and design 
with a focus on wellness. The YMCA of Greater Dayton has just begun to explore how 


this consciousness of program development around health and wellness might set new 
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directions and refocus some of the work that has previously been thought of as recreation 
and fitness. In the urban core the issues of health may well be one in which the YMCAs 
have opportunities to join with others and make a difference. 

The other initiative that began to be an operating principle for the Dayton YMCA 
was a willingness and intentionality to work with other faith based organizations and to 
allow those relationships to help the YMCA reflect on its own Judeo-Christian heritage 
and values. As a result, the new position of Director of Community Development brought 
leadership into the local association that could articulate theology, help with spiritual 
formation and interface with numerous faith based groups. This has resulted in three new 
church starts in new YMCA branches and a multitude of program centers and 
collaborations around children and youth in the urban core in partnerships with churches. 
The YMCA has become partners with the United Theological Seminary and is exploring 
a deepening relationship with the Cincinnati Diocese of the Roman Catholic Church 
around after school programming in the urban core schools. 

The goals stated in the 2004 five-year vision for the YMCA of Greater Dayton are 
as follows: 

Be a national model for urban expansion and programming. 


2. Become a leader in wellness and successfully address the health crisis in 


our communities. 
3. Increase collaborations with schools, local parks, and recreation 


departments. 
4. Bea leader in building relationships with the faith based community. 


5. Become a local catalyst for dramatic change. 


— 


The prospect of high innovation in programming and the ability to help create 
critical mass through partnerships with others for transformational change in the region is 


great. Working with many partners across the different sectors of the communities has 
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allowed for a fresh look and a blending of resources that support the YMCA’s call to 
build strong kids, strong families, and strong communities. The twenty-first century 
posture of the YMCA builds on the past. Realignment with its roots is allowing the 


YMCA of Greater Dayton to be a national leader. 


CHAPTER II 


THE STATE OF THE ART 


This chapter examines current literature that is relevant to the project described 
further in Chapter 4. A few of the major resources discussed are Alcoholics Anonymous’ 
Big Book and The Twelve Steps and Twelve Traditions. After a brief overview of the 
literature, it presents the work of Prochaska and Reall in greater detail due to the direct 


connections to the project. 
For the good that I want, I do not do, but I practice the very evil that I do not want.* 


The issue at the heart of this project is Powerlessness. This is not anything new to 
the human family. Even the Apostle Paul in Romans 7 shares his own struggle that 
includes confusion, self-hatred, and a cry for help. This is not the young Saul on the road 
to Damascus, but the mature Paul who has been establishing churches. 

Since 1935, when Alcoholics Anonymous began, its participants announced that 
they were powerless. This has been the foundational principle to evaluate a person’s 
readiness for the program. Members of AA tell their stories and invite newcomers to 


recognize that they too are powerless; they encourage others to turn their lives over to a 
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power greater than themselves. The earliest AA participants in Akron, Ohio, visited with 
out-of-control drunks offering them fellowship that was willing to be rigorously honest. 
Participants were willing to surrender their addiction and character defects that were 
creating pain and hopelessness. Thus a significant program of peer help was born. By 
1939 Alcoholics Anonymous’ Big Book was published and began to circulate.”° 

By 1952 a second book, The Twelve Steps and Twelve Traditions, was written by 
one of the co-founders and became a part of the AA approved literature.”° The first part 
of the book is an explanation detailing how to work the twelve steps. Although AA has 
been very interested in helping alcoholics become sober through abstaining, the true goal 
of the steps is about recovery. The difference between sobriety and recovery is that 
through recovery the individual is invited to become a new creation. The steps provide a 
framework for living a spiritual life that, when practiced, has a profound transformational 
power. For instance, the eleventh tradition says that movement is grown through 
attraction not promotion. Therefore, the primary entrance into the group is through others 
in recovery or those who are family members or professionals who can attest to the 
transformation. 

Thus this worldwide movement brought people who were often isolated in their 
addiction into a fellowship of hope. As AA gained recognition, other groups formed in 
order to address additional addictions to substances or behaviors as people recognized 


their need to surrender will power and to seek a Higher Power. Narcotics Anonymous, 


5alcoholics Anonymous, The Big Book, The Basic Text for Alcoholics Anonymous (New Y ork: 
Alcoholics Anonymous World Service, Inc., 2001). 
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Overeaters Anonymous, Co-dependants Anonymous, Sexaholics Anonymous, Debtors 
Anonymous, Gamblers Anonymous, and other programs based on the same principles 
were born. People from all walks of life were invited into a circle of honesty and 
anonymity for the opportunity to be delivered from life-controlling substance, behavior, 
and thoughts. The Sexaholics Anonymous literature states: 


We saw that our problem was threefold, physical, emotional, 
and spiritual. Healing had to come about in all three. 

The crucial change in attitude began when we admitted we were 
powerless, that our habit had us whipped. We came to meetings 
and withdrew from our habit. 

All this was scary. We couldn’t see the path ahead, except that 
others had gone that way before. 

The fellowship gave us monitoring and support to keep us 
from being overwhelmed, a safe haven where we could finally face 
ourselves. Instead of covering our feelings..., we began exposing 
the roots of our spiritual emptiness and hunger. And the healing 
began. 

As we faced our defects, we became willing to change; 
surrendering them broke the power they had over us. We began to 
be more comfortable with ourselves and others for the first time 
without our “drug.” 

Forgiving all who had injured us, and without injuring others, 
we tried to right our own wrongs. At each amends more of the 
dreadful load of guilt dropped from our shoulders, until we could 
lift our heads, look the world in the eye, and stand free. A 


In the Fifth Chapter of the Big Book the author reports, “Rarely have we seen a 
person fail who has thoroughly followed our path.” This bold statement stands against 
the myriads of persons who tell of their attempts to change that have resulted in failure. 


This program of recovery has been tried and tested by the most addicted and hopeless of 


souls who have hit bottom. But individuals who have not reached the advance stages of 


7Sexaholics Anonymous, The White Book (SA Literature 2001), 206-207. 
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their addiction also practice the program. “Seeing this danger; they came to AA. They 
realized that in the end alcoholism could be as mortal as cancer; certainly no sane man 
would wait for a malignant growth to become fatal before seeking help...We didn’t wait 
to hit bottom because, thank God, we could see the bottom. Actually the bottom came up 
and hit us.”’ 

A changed life including freedom from life-controlling issues is not always the 
experience of those who live in the visible church. Even when this is the case, there is 
little forum for this deeper kind of sharing. As clergy gather informally, they report 
stories of dysfunctions of significant numbers of people in their membership. Church 
leaders are more inclined to feel like a wounded healer than a person who stands free 
himself. 

The church has known the truth of sin and shame along with the power of Jesus’ 
name. Yet the lack of safety and honesty in local congregations has hindered the 
possibility of healing. Pride, ego and fear keep leaders from professing the realities of the 
divided and compartmentalized lives that the Apostle Paul reports. The crisis of health is 
apparent in the lives of the clergy. In addition to massive health issues reflected by 
obesity, there is also a reporting of extreme stress and depression. At the Clergy Health 
Summit held at Drew Theological Seminary in February of 2008, the Episcopalians, 
United Methodists, Presbyterians, and American Baptists reported the same crisis of 
health of spirit, mind and body.*’ At the summit, the Board of Pensions from these 


multiple denominations recognized that this is not a denominational issue, but rather is a 
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vocational issue. Hopelessness and resignation stand as the disposition of church leaders 
compared to the AA report. Without judgment one might attest to the fact that “half 
measures availed us nothing.” 1 The church has not been a safe place to be rigorously 
honest and there is little accountability among clergy to leaders who also are not 
accountable. 

The model of the twelve step program not only seeks to help individuals surrender 
their addiction and character defects, but also to improve their prayer, meditation and 
conscious contact with God (step 11, see appendix B). This model goes beyond self- 
restoration and leads to the twelfth step which states, “having a spiritual awakening as the 
result of these steps, we tried to carry its message to others, and to practice these 
principles in all our affairs.”>” 

Since the founding of AA, the twelve steps have been clearly about the need to 
rely on God and to have a conscious contact with God. The goal of these steps is really 
about recovery, which happens through a spiritual awakening. Today many twelve step 
programs that follow the twelve traditions have been functioning from a position of 
secularism. This is not consistent with the highly evangelical faith of the original 
participants. Rather there is high variation based on what particular “meeting” a person 
attends. Left to the simple direction of the Big Book and the Twelve Steps and Twelve 
Traditions, persons who have not experienced significant growth in their spiritual life 
have little to offer the newcomer. The original intent of the founders was not to make 


religion an obstacle to recovery. Religion itself can become a pattern of compulsion and 
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obsession and can serve as an obstacle to health and wholeness. As a result of many 
people in reaction to religion, there exists “lite twelve step work,” which only focuses on 
the first three steps and offers little spiritual growth. 

New models began to develop that were clearer about their Christian approaches 
and chose not to follow all the traditions of AA. The hope of several new authors was to 
deepen the work of the spirit by moving beyond the language of “higher power” to a 
deeper Christianity or maybe, evening more accurately, a Jesus spirituality. O’Neil’s 
book, Power to Choose and Keith Miller’s Hope for Healing are two examples. The 
Power to Choose manual utilizes a great deal of scripture in the workbook and, therefore, 
has given greater spiritual direction than formal AA programs offer.*? Often in the 
tradition of AA an individual is left to being guided by a sponsor or by the group who 
have not matured in their own spiritual lives. O’Neil, who came from Willow Creek 
Church, sought as others have to draw both on the Twelve Step tradition and to recover 
the original passion of the evangelical Christian. 

Presently one of the widest spreading movements being launched is Celebrate 
Recovery.** This movement began and is resourced through the ministry of the 
Saddleback Church. John Baker began the group in 1991 and has also created a 
worldwide network. This particular fellowship is reporting a movement from 43 people 
14 years ago to over 250,000. This group has been especially adept at utilizing twenty- 


first century technology and tells the story on blogs and through podcasts. Seminars for 
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training leaders are hosted throughout the country. Although able to get the message out, 
the weakness of this program seems to be around accountability and sponsorship. 
Without the transparent conversation and confession, sobriety and recovery tend to be 
less common. 

Another program launched by a popular communicator in the 1990’s was Keith 
Miller’s Hope for Healing.* This program was made to be more church friendly and 
offers a small group structure without specific reference to any specific addiction. It 
offers persons of many maladies group support and includes videos of Keith Miller 
giving lectures on the individual steps. The work of Twelve Steps has been found helpful 
in finding release from the slavery to sin in the many forms of attitudes, thoughts and 
behaviors in which it manifests. This program has been one of those used in the Vineyard 
Church network. 

Another more recent addition in literature being used in more contemporary 
church venues and offered nationally through workshops is a program helping men deal 
with sexual temptation based on Stephen Aterburn and Fred Stoeker’s Everyman's 
Battle.*® This book is helpful in that it describes the pervasive nature and seeks to 
describe the pathology of males in their propensity to be tempted. The strategies have 
much to do with good boundaries and use of will power. However, it does not have the 


depth of the traditional literature. 


35 eith Miller, A Hunger For Healing, The Twelve Steps as a Classic Model For Christian 
Spiritual Growth (San Francisco: Harper San Francisco, 1991). 


°Stephen Arterburn and Fred Stoeker, Everyman ’s battle (Colorado Springs: Waterbrook Press, 
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The Twelve Steps and its offshoots have stood as peer support or self help in the 
decades where professionalism and specialization have been highly valued. Into this era 
John Prochaska and his psychiatrist colleagues did an extensive analysis comparing the 
success of psychotherapy and psychology with the success of groups like AA in helping 
people effectively change. This resulted in the acknowledgement that positive change can 


be effected by either path. 


Change Theory 

Prochaska’s insight was that there needed to be a series of stages followed 
whether one utilizes the path of individual counseling or self help groups. 

His hypothesis is that if masses of people could find support to address an area of 
their life that is keeping them from reaching their full potential and living a victorious 
life, they would be empowered to move from powerlessness to change. 

Prochaska and his colleague’s research is most easily accessed in a book intended 
for public consumption entitled, Changing for Good.*’ The authors are James O. 
Prochaska, Ph.D., professor of psychology and Director of the Cancer Prevention 
Research Center at the University of Rhode Island; John C. Norcross, Ph. D., professor 
and former chair of psychology at the University of Scranton; and Carlo C. DiClemente, 
Ph. D., professor and chair of the department of psychology at the University of 
Maryland, Baltimore County. These physicians have been developing and researching 
change theory since the mid-1990’s. Changing for Good consolidates their findings and 


offers more of a self help strategy with assessment tools for self evaluation. 


"Prochaska, Changing for Good, 1. 
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Research supports that people successfully reverse complex problems and 
addictions with and without psychotherapy. Prochaska and associates’ initial focus was to 
see if there were some basic principles that reveal the structure of change.” : 

The three authors all describe themselves as practicing clinical psychologists, 
university professors, research collaborators, and self-change enthusiasts. Having 
conducted more that 50 different studies on thousands of individuals to discover how 
people overcome problems of smoking and alcohol abuse, emotional distress and weight 
control, as well as others, they developed a model that draws on the essential tenets of 
many diverse theories of psychotherapy. It has been tested, revised and improved through 
scores of empirical studies, and is currently in use by professionals around the world.” 

The stages of change presented in Changing for Good include the following: 

Successful self-changing individuals follow a powerful and, perhaps most 
important, controllable and predictable course. Along this course were various 
stages, each calling for particular and different approaches to change. The action 
stage is simply one of six stages-following pre-contemplation, contemplation, and 
preparation, and preceding maintenance and termination. 

The finding concerning self-change is that success is tied to appropriate use of a 
variety of coping skills based on the stage an individual is in for the problem being 
addressed. 


Prochaska calls the first stage Pre-contemplation. Pre-contemplators might be 


described as people who have no intention of changing and are in denial of having a 


8Ibid., 14. 
Ibid. 


“bid., 15. 
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problem. However, the people around them are often very aware and see the problem 
clearly. Pre-contemplators would rather that everyone else change. 

The second stage is Contemplation. At this point the people recognize that they 
have a problem and begin to think and become serious about solving it. They struggle to 
understand the problem and to see its causes. Many people in the Contemplation stage 
have indefinite plans to take some sort of action within the next six months.” 

The third stage is Preparation. In this stage a person plans to take specific action 
in the next month and focuses on making some final adjustments before publicly 
announcing that they intend to change. Time in preparation may include addressing the 
pros and cons to making this change and the impact that it will have on their life. 

Stage four is Action. This is the time when overt energy is put into motion. This 
stage requires a high commitment. Often this stage is most frequently equated with 
change. However failure to deal with the previous stages often ends with unsuccessful 
attempts. “Although modifying your behavior is the most visible form of change, it is far 
from the only one; you can also change your level of awareness, your emotions, your 
self-image, your thinking, and so on. And many of those changes take place in the stages 
that precede action.” 2 
The fifth stage is Maintenance. The change set in motion in the action stage needs 


to be incorporated into the lifestyle of the individual. Change does not simply end with 


action. In this stage the individual works to prevent lapses and relapse. 


“"bid., 42. 
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The finial stage is Termination. Prochaska shares that some experts believe that 
with certain problems this stage does not occur. For some, recovery is a life time of 
maintenance. In this stage the goal is to gain complete confidence that there will be no 
relapse and there is no need to make further effort. 

Contrary to what many people believe, Prochaska found self-changers are just as 
successful in their efforts to change as those individuals who choose to enter therapy or 
join a professionally run program.”* 

The other outshoot of Prochaska’s research is that group support is very 
important. The nature of addiction is that it is rooted in shame and often hidden from 
others. The support of the community is found to be an awesome gift. This view of 
needing community is foundational to the traditional twelve step groups as well, 
challenging the general collapse of community in American society over the past 
decades. Putnam’s Bowling Alone presents a gripping sociological study describing the 
deep isolation that has become normative in a world of growing population.” Because 
hiding and isolation also are bulwarks of addiction, this trend has created an environment 
where the addict is detached and left to one’s own resources making the spiral of 
addiction so powerful. 

Andrew Park’s work on shame, From Hurt to Healing, also asserts that “han” or 


shame is really a malady of the human soul that needs to be healed.** First recognized in 


STbid., 17. 
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communities where people have been victimized, this work speaks to the spiritual needs 
of a massive number of people who, below their material possessions, struggle with 
shame. 

Much of the theology of the day has had an intellectual value but has not offered a 
path to recovery. Therefore, one finds among highly educated and informed individuals a 
sense of hopelessness as well. Knowing about change or spirituality does not equate with 
being free. The practice of recovery is the gift of AA and its cousins. The attention is on 
the present and the deepening spiritual life. The attention is that recovery and spiritual 
growth are increased through sharing with others. People are taught to lead with their 
weakness and to share, not their lofty ideas, but their own experiences. The theological, 
academic and religious people all need to be offered transformational community. 

Gerald May, psychiatrist and trainer of spiritual directors, wrote what has become 
the classic discussion of the psychology, physiology and spirituality of addiction. May’s 
Addiction and Grace is broadly used as a secondary resource by individuals in twelve 
step groups who seek to understand the nature of addiction and the process of recovery. 
The book, after looking at the complicated pathology of addiction, simply concludes that 
grace is the most powerful force in the universe. 

For the power of addiction to be overcome, human will must 
act in concert with divine will. The human spirit must flow with 
the Holy Spirit. Personal power must be aligned with the power of 
grace. How does this happen? It is surely impossible by 
autonomous willpower alone; the addicted systems of the brain are 
too numerous and overwhelming. It is also impossible if there is 
only an intellectual attempt to align the will with grace. Grace is 


simultaneously too close and too transcendent for comprehension 
by the intellect. The alignment of our will with God’s must happen 
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at a heart level, through authentic choices of faith that are 
empowered by God.”° 


A YMCA Wellness Director in Nashville, Tennessee, also weighed in on the 
conversation. He had both a personal interest in recovery as well as a professional 
commitment to an expanding wellness program in the Middle Tennessee Association of 
the YMCA. Scott Reall, founder of Restore Ministries, had been overseeing a wellness 
program geared to help people with life-controlling issues through twelve step work. As 
he personally worked on assessing members and participants, he noticed that retention 
was a problem. This led him to create a resource, Journey to Freedom, which could be 
used by persons who were exploring making changes in their lives.*’ He noticed that 
although a significant number of people started participating in the 14 week sessions 
there would always be several people who dropped out. Reall sensed that the twelve step 
group was best for people who were ready to take action but not universally effective. 

Reall became familiar with Prochaska’s Changing for Good that outlined stages 
of making change. In considering the several thousand people who had been assessed and 
put into 14 week groups, he could see that not everyone who came was ready for action. 
In fact, he recognized that moving people to action without a time of contemplation and 
preparation often led to the abortion of change. 

He utilized O’Neil’s Power to Choose but found that a significant number of 
people who started the study dropped out. Reall, understanding change theory described 


by Prochaska, determined to focus on the stages of contemplation and preparation. 


“°Gerald May, Addiction & Grace (San Francisco: Harper San Francisco, 1988), 140. 
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About the same time an editor who had heard of the work of the YMCA in 
Restore Ministries began to explore the idea of writing a book with Reall. The idea was 
to create a gentler entry into the possibility of change. Journey to Freedom was the 
product and became available for the first time in January of 2006. 

Journey to Freedom developed by Scott Reall incorporates three strands: change 
theory that focuses on the contemplation and preparation stages; a Christ-centered 
approach; and a community-building small group approach. Journey to Freedom uses a 
seven week group process to help individuals explore a facet of life that they would like 
to change and to develop a plan for action. 

Journey to Freedom offers a unique resource that could be utilized by a wide 
segment of the population. For those looking to change and willing to take seven weeks 
to contemplate and write a plan, this program offers a great deal of latitude. It utilizes 
facilitators who are people of faith and are on a journey to wholeness themselves. It 
builds on Prochaska and May’s work and prepares people who might need to enter a 
more formalized twelve step group, not as an alternative, but as preparation. It is also 
useful for people seeking to improve their life through the support of others. It references 
YMCA stories that are of interest to most people and encourages faith without being 
denominational. In the context of the YMCA of Greater Dayton, this provides a tool to 
address balance of the spirit, mind and body and is designed to be used by YMCAs 


desiring to engage people around faith. 


CHAPTER III 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Chapter 3 provides the Biblical foundation, theological perspective, and history of 
Journey to Freedom on which the researcher’s project, findings, and recommendations 
are based. A major focus in this chapter is the notion of healing in the community, 
outside of the temple walls. A profound and prophetic witness can and must be made in 
the public square. 

Robert Frost‘s poem The Road Not Taken ends with the statement, “T took the one 
less traveled by, and that has made all the difference.’® In this foundation chapter there 
is an intentional approach to “the narrow way.” This way is simply to follow the life 
and teachings of Jesus. Although it seems simple, the practice of this way requires an 
expansion of trust and experience with the Kingdom of God. Taking time and providing 
space for prayer with a commitment to quiet listening is essential. There also needs to be 
a willingness to be disillusioned, the process of losing and confronting one’s pre- 
established notions. Finally, there is a need to act in a way that has a great deal of 


promise for failure. Risking for the Kingdom is required in order to move. 


This quiet, listening prayer is called contemplation. Deep listening prayer is the 


essence of a relationship with Jesus. The study and contemplation of scripture is the way 


48Robert Frost, The Road Not Taken. Information found on the WEB at 
http://www.amandashome.com/road.html accessed September 18, 2006 at 2:09 pm. 
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of formation as opposed to merely studying and being informed by His words and 


actions. 


Parker Palmer in his book The Active Life describes the approach of the active 
contemplative. His work, The Promise of Paradox, sets up an approach to the experience 
of inconsistencies, and/or even the conflict of opposing views.” Often these 
contradictions are viewed as negative and either become the reason to discount life or 
choose a partial truth as the way. Rather than living at the polarities, Palmer recommends 
living at the dynamic intersection of the conflict. The defaulting to one’s own pre- 
existing belief often is experienced when the Word of God confronts an individual. The 
same resistance shows itself in encountering another person who brings a differing 
perspective. When a couple of individuals clash because of holding firm to their views, 
one might discover the way through the conflict is to find a new path. Often this is simply 
having a willingness to recognize being stuck. The solution is not giving in to the other 
person but seeking the perspective of God. When one’s world view limits understanding, 
one should try a Kingdom view. 

In this chapter the reader will be invited to take a Kingdom view and a 
contemplative approach. This approach seeks to honor both the highly practical and the 
substantially mystical. It is rooted in traditions that are often perceived as apocalyptic, but 


when read in the midst of societal challenge, these passages become highly beneficial. 


SOparker Palmer, The Promise of Paradox (Washington, DC: The Servant Leadership School, 
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The hope they evoke and the life they give are “streams of living water” that Jesus 
offered the woman at the well.” 

This approach has a need to reduce the hold of time and space. The apocalyptic 
and the mystical are not governed by the rules of the physical created order. In this 
approach the goal includes a willingness to introduce a Kingdom perspective that is non- 
linear. Chronological time is put aside and kairos, the season of God, or eternity, shows 
itself. Also, the perspective of being human often unconsciously addresses the world 
from the individual’s sense that one is the center of creation. Apocalyptic vision 
challenges mere humans to see and experience reality from a vision other than their own. 
The self-centered individual or even the generous and somewhat benevolent self-centered 
individual is caught up into a new way of seeing in which perspective has shifted from a 
human center to a God center. Contemplating the Mystery, often reveled in the midst of 
life’s confusion, is the creative force for positive change. 

The value of this dislocation is spoken of by Parker Palmer. Dislocation is one 
way to move beyond illusion by adding a new perspective, “Since what we are able to see 
depends entirely on where we stand. Standing in the middle of a field, it is easy to 
imagine that the Earth is flat. Standing on the moon and looking back at our planet, we 
can see more clearly what her true form iar 
Intentional dislocation can be accomplished through traveling a different road, 


particularly one less traveled by, and engaging in a contemplative view of life, seeking to 


gain a God perspective by communing with the Ancient of Days. 


John 4:10 NAS 
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This mystical view offers a new take on the common experiences of life. 

“If we understate the paradox of contemplation and action, we must attend to what 
Thomas Merton called ‘the hidden wholeness’ that lies beneath the broken surface of our 
lives. Until we know the hidden wholeness we will live in a world of dualism, of forced 
but false choices between being and doing that result in action that is mere frenzy or in 
contemplation that is mere escape.” : 

Unlike the monastic contemplative, the goal of this perspective is to really see, 
experience and function in a challenged and often dysfunctional world. The goal is not to 
escape life but to live it. Escaping life and blaming others are widely used approaches 
that bear no fruit. Labeling people as sinful or judging them as underperforming may 
appear to be like the prophets of old but when practiced from individualistic perspective 
versus a Kingdom perspective it merely gives the appearance of righteousness. Jesus 
offers more stating, “The thief comes only to steal and kill and destroy; I came that they 
may have life and have it abundantly.” 

Beyond efforts of creating an image of good and maintaining the illusions of 
rightness, all are called to a deeper, more honest and introspective life. The simplistic 
judgments need to give way in order to discover that all are merely human with limited 
perspective. Surrendering one’s limited thoughts and judgments makes way for a 
Kingdom view where one is blessed to gain God’s perspective. 


So simply following the life and teachings of Jesus is more than reading the Bible 


and going to religious services. The abundant life is having an on-going connection with 


Tbid., 29. 
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Jesus and with others who follow him. This connection challenges human thought and 
self-centered goals. It invites growth and change. It offers love and grace. 

The JTF project focuses on giving non-judgmental space to individuals willing to 
contemplate their life challenges while in the fellowship of other seekers. The goal 
includes gaining a perspective of hope in a community of despair. Finally, the project has 
the objective to bring a value for mystery and faith to individuals who can flood out into 
the streets. Social capital created by bonding and bridging people has the spiritual life as 
a common denominator. 

The following Biblical foundation and the theological perspective shall be viewed 
from the lens of active contemplation or what might simply be called “mystic on the 


streets.” 


Biblical Foundation 
From the view of the mystic this project, as well as all life, is recognized to 
proceed from God. For decades this writer has been guided by the formative reading of 
scripture, seeking direction for discerning the way. A confusing and illuminating passage, 
Ezekiel 47:1-12, has offered consolation, hope and an invitation to risk. For more than a 
quarter of a century Ezekiel’s vision has captured the writer. The river of God takes one 
to places they have never been in a manner in which they are unaccustomed. 
Then he brought me back to the door of the house; and behold, 
water was flowing from under the threshold of the house toward 
the east, for the house faced east. And the water was flowing down 
under the right side of the house south, from south of the altar. 
And he brought me out by way of the north gate and led me 


around on the outside to the outer gate by way of the gate that 
faces east. And behold, the water was trickling from the south side. 


When the man went out toward the east with a line in his hand, 
he measured a thousand cubits, and he led me through the water, 
water reaching the ankles. Again he measured a thousand and led 
me through the water, water reaching the loins. Again he measured 
a thousand; and it was a river that I could not ford, for the water 
had risen, enough water to swim in, a river that could not be 
forded. 

And he said to me, “Son of man, have you seen this?” Then he 
brought me back to the bank of the river. 

Now when I had returned, behold, there were very many trees 
on the one side and on the other. Then he said to me, “These 
waters go out toward the eastern region and go down into the 
Arabah; then they go toward the sea, being made to flow into the 
sea, and the waters of the sea become fresh. And it will come about 
that every living creature which swarms in every place where the 
river goes will live. And there will be very many fish, for these 
waters go there, and the others become fresh; so everything will 
live where the river goes. And it will come about that fisherman 
will stand beside it; from Engedi and Eneglaim there will be a 
place for the spreading of nets. Their fish will be according to their 
kinds, like the fish of the Great Sea, very many. 

But its swamps and marshes will not become fresh; they will 
be left for salt. 

And by the river on its bank, on one side and on the other, will 
grow all kinds of trees for food. Their leaves will not wither, and 
their fruit will not fail. They will bear every month because their 
water flows from the sanctuary, and their fruit will be for food and 
their leaves for healing. 
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This scene described has the quality of a guided tour. The identity of the guide is 


the same one who toured the prophet in the previous chapter; it is the Lord God 


Himself.” 


The striking contrast to chapter 46 is that the temple is the emphasis of the tour 


much about that which goes out of the temple and inverts the general thought of the 


Ezekiel 47:1-12 NAS 
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but in Ezekiel 47 the guide is leading out and away from the temple. This passage reveals 
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ancients and many religious moderns. The passage continues in light of the non-religious, 


non-hierarchal spirituality. 

There is no indication of the narrow concern for the correct 
gradation of the degree of sanctity, for the differentiation of the 
laity from the priest and within the priesthood, again between the 
Zadokites and the Levites. Nor is there any hint anywhere of 
reflections about the prince. Instead there is reported, with great 
lack of concern, that the water, which is empowered in the 
innermost sanctum by the abundance of holiness on the part of the 
most holy one, flows out from the sanctuary into the dried up, salty 
region of mysterious curses without there being given the least hint 
of ritual protection from the stream which emerges from the realm 
of the holy. Out there it heals what is sick. The full beneficent 
effect of God’s taking up residence in his people’s midst, which 
was spoken of in 43:1ff is here unfolded. 

This picture describes the connection of the holiness of the temple and the 
salvation of the world. Religious leaders are no longer in control. The river follows a 
course into a wilderness that is judged as cursed. 

This vision of a great mystery is rooted in a detailed explanation of the temple. 
There is no attempt made to discount the previous chapter and its benefits; however, the 
gift of Ezekiel 47 is to see that the dimension of the practical and the mystical merge. In 
this chapter there is a progression through and extension of the temple. The physical view 
of the temple begins to give way to the saving power of the holy, which escapes the holy 
space of the temple and the management of the priest. It erupts into a life-giving, 


powerful stream that becomes available not only to the prophet but also to the average 


fisherman and even to everything that is cursed and dead. 


5™Walther Zimmerli, Translated from the German Ezekiel 2,11. Teilband, Biblischer Kommentar 
Altes Testament, Band VIII/2 (Fortress Press, 1983), 509. 
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As an extension of Ezekiel 46, the description begins with the temple, the house 
of God, a recognizable structure and institution. The water is coming from the altar in the 
Holy of Holies. The common reading of this passage interprets the water as some 
mystical stream that has shown up at the highest point of the temple mount.”® The 
physical truth is that water does not flow uphill. The nearest spring thought to supply 
Jerusalem and the temple is the Spring of Gihon. Hezekiah built a tunnel at the foot of the 
city, and the temple hill in the Kidron Valley in order to access this water supply.” : 

“The earliest towns were established near permanent springs, elaborate tunnels 
and conduits were constructed in some cities (Gezer, Jerusalem, and Megiddo) to ensure 
continuous and safe access to the water supply within the city walls. The increased use of 
plaster-lined cisterns at the beginning of the Iron Age permitted settlement to previously 
unoccupied areas of the hill country where springs were lacking or inadequate.” 

In addition to the issue of the source of the water at the altar, there is also a 
detailed description of the flow of that water. The water cannot simply follow the path 
described.*! The editor of the Interpreter’s Bible gives way to the mystical stream early 
in this passage because he cannot make sense of the details related in Ezekiel’s 


description.” He writes referencing the source of water and its flow out of the temple 


8 George Buttrick , ed., The Interpreter’s Bible in Twelve Volumes, vol. 6 (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1952), 326. 


Paul J. Achtemeier, Harper’s Bible Dictionary (New York: HarperCollins Publisher, 1985), 
347. 
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stating, “the geography is more mythological than terrestrial.” This approach fails to 
follow the progressive nature of this account including the progression of the water that is 
apparent in the following verses. Ezekiel’s description does not easily explain the details 
of the source and flow of water being provided. 

The likely source of water, not described in the text, is that it was carried to the 
temple for ritualistic use. The blood sacrifices offered there clearly had to produce a great 
need for water to wash the blood out.® In effect a good sewer system would have been 
needed to take the blood (which is water soluble) and carry it out of the temple. 

If one takes the description of Ezekiel and the function of the temple seriously one 
moves either to the conclusion that the details can not be collaborated or that Ezekiel is 
giving reliable information and we have holes in our research. It is the latter that this 
researcher has chosen. 

In 2004 an article appeared in the Expository Times written by George Buchanan 
entitled Running Water at the Temple Zion. Buchanan, having visited Jerusalem to see 
the ruins of the Tower of Siloam, began to look at the water supply for Jerusalem and the 
clues that Ezekiel gives. He says, “I immediately realized that the Jerusalem temple had 
to be located on the ridge above the spring of Siloam and not on the dry mound where the 
Dome of the Rock and Al-Aqsa Mosque are now located. Ezekiel was a good geographer. 
He had lived in Jerusalem, and he knew the topography and geography of the land.” 


Further examination of Warren’s, Underground Jerusalem and more recent information 


Ibid. 
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from Qumran The Temple Scroll, edited by Yigael Yadin, began to make clear the 
account of Ezekiel and the comments by other ancient scholars. 
Two centuries before the time of Herod, Aristeas saw the spring 

water flowing through the temple, flushing out the blood from the 

sacrifices. When Yadin was editing the Qumran Temple Scroll, he quoted 

the text that gives directions for establishing a place where priests could 

change their garments, bathe and change into priestly garments before 

participating in the temple services. This place for bathing required 

flowing water with a canal to direct the bath water away into a drain that 

escaped into the ground (QT 32.11-15). The mixture of blood and water 

was forbidden to be touched before it vanished into the drain, because it 

would have been defiled with blood (IQT 32.14-15). Rabbis said it would 

flow into the brook Kidron (mMid 3.2). The canal which drained the bath 

water away may also have been the same canal that washed away the 

blood from the sacrifices.” 

Buchanan’s research offers a substantiated hypothesis to the source of a large 
volume of water used at the temple, the disposing of the blood from sacrifices carried out 
at the temple and the likely position of the temple by considering both the water supply, 
sewer system and the flow that Ezekiel reported of the water from the temple. 

One might hypothesize that the water described flowing out from under the 
threshold is really a sewer system and that the water that trickles out carries with it the 
blood from the atoning sacrifice. Thus the water that is being carried is fortified with 
sacrificial blood. Leviticus says that “life is in the blood.” This water is described as 
bringing forth life and has the possibility of an enriching quality of the life giving blood. 

The consideration of the blood causes one to ask whether it was clean or 


polluting. The standard teaching is that blood outside of the circulatory system is 


considered unclean. The information from the Temple Scroll clarifies that it was 
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perceived as unclean until it went down the drain. What happened to it after that was 
unregulated by the priest. 

Throughout the scripture there are two distinct attitudes of blood. One is that it is 
unclean therefore rendering menstruating women as unclean. But the opposite is the 
vision of John the Revelator who speaks of those who have washed their robes in the 
blood of the lamb.” This researcher chooses to merge the mystical with the practical and 
see the flow from the temple as a sewer that carries unregulated blood, which is fortified 
with the atoning blood of sacrifice. 

The appropriate handling of blood, emphasized in modern times, raises a clear 
need to dispose of the blood and cleanse the temple. Once again the practical may leads 
one to imagine that the Zion Temple would have been designed and executed to care for 
this physical need. This hypothesis opens up a transition in the text moving from 
addressing the clear physical properties of the temple space and the function of the rituals 
held there, carrying the prophet into an unfolding revelation of the power of this mystical 
and growing stream. 

After considering Buchanan’s revised placement of the temple the exiting of the 
stream described conforms to the physical properties of the local geography of the region. 
Yet as the water moves in natural flow there is a very unnatural quality: it grows in 
volume. 

Once again great care is offered to provide measurable detail of distance that is 
reported. A thousand cubits was likely measured with a cord or a measuring line. Here 


the particular and practical under girds the motif of fourfold nature of the vision. The 
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guidance and measuring begin to take on a visionary quality for the outcome is 
unexpected. 

The second form of measuring now begins to take place. It uses the body of the 
prophet as a measurement of depth. First to the ankles, secondly to the knees, next to the 
loins and finally water deep enough to swim in, water that can not be forded. The scene 
appears to have shifted from the practical with the enlarging volume of water appearing 
in a span of 4000 cubits. The imagery of the living water relates to a multitude of other 
texts, including the description of the Garden of Eden in Genesis 2:10ff, and the words of 
Jesus concerning living water in John 7:38-39. 

Looking at this mystical text one can find some practical physical qualities that 
support even some of the mystery of this passage. In evaluating a topographic map of 
Jerusalem in the Old Testament the practicality of this tour makes physical sense. It is 
possible to follow the path of the prophet out of the East Gate of Jerusalem and after 
measuring 1000 cubits (between 500 and 600 yards) to be in the Kidron valley at the 
Water Gate. Within the span of the second 1000 cubits the prophet is at the Well of 
Gihon and the Upper Pool.® Within the third 1000 cubits the prophet is at the Fountain 
Gate and just below the pool of Siloam and the Lower Pool.” The final 1000 cubits 


places the prophet below the convergence of the water from the Kidron Valley and the 
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Valley of Hinnom. The water supply coming down the Valley of Hinnom was fed by the 
Serpent’s Pool.’’ The water supply is augmented at this point by Fuller’s Spring. 

All of this suggests that the mystery of the growing depth of the stream may have 
been accomplished in these 4000 cubits by the converging of new sources of water 
culminating where the Valley of Hinnom and the Kidron Valley come together. It is at 
this point that one can locate the King’s Garden filled with trees described in Ezekiel’s 
vision.” 

When the words of Jesus from John 7:38 are considered along with Ezekiel there 
is a sense in which the water carrying the atoning blood is more than water; it is the spirit. 
It has grown and now the prophet is experiencing more than a refreshing wade in a 
stream. He no longer has footing and is being carried by the mystical stream. There is a 
bit of irony in that the spirit of God is multiplied outside of the temple and the benefit of 
the atoning blood begins to spark life wherever it goes. 

The hope communicated by this passage stands in stark contrast to the physical 
reality experienced with the human senses. The river is headed now to the Great Salt Sea, 
the Dead Sea, which is the lowest place on the planet. It has a mineral content of 30 
percent and does not support life of any kind.’? Consistent with this sea is a wilderness 


that is thought to be land that was cursed. Possibly relating to the destruction of Sodom 
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and the judgment brought upon Lot’s wife as she is turned into a pillar of salt, this land is 
not conducive to plant or fish. 

The prophecy announces that fish of many varieties will be caught on the banks of 
this river. The towns mentioned, Eneglaim and Engedi, are thought to be oases near the 
community of Qumran. This Essene community, familiar with this prophecy, sought to 
establish their community in this place of promise and blessing.” Here on the edge of the 
Dead Sea real people of significant faith and discipline established a settlement in the 
hope of salvation and for a time of redemption. Today one can find the ruins of the 
community but the heart of the community was discovered by a small Bedouin boy 
looking for his lost sheep in a cave in 1947.”° The Dead Sea Scrolls are a part of the 
legacy of this group. 

And then there is a twist to the river story. There is a prophecy that the swamp 
and marshes will be left for salt. From a practical standpoint salt was important in this 
time for preserving food. However, this passage from a mystical and spiritual reading 
seems to express something of judgment. One is left to wonder about the spiritual picture 
of a moving stream that one can swim in moving into areas where the water is stagnant 
and the depth is greatly reduced. This is a place where the activity of the spirit may be 
reduced and a place where people get stuck, possibly even stuck in sin. The spiritual 


reality of sin is death and is alluded to by such a passage. ° 
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The section ends with one more great embellishment, the growth of vegetation 
present on both sides of the river with fruit continually being produced and leaves that do 
not wither and are used for healing. Here the spiritual redemptive power of the stream has 
manifested the fruit of the life giving stream. 

The spiritual and mystical lessons learned in light of the physical details that have 
been described, grow out of the clear sense that the Book of Ezekiel is broadly divided 
into two parts—Ezekiel’s ministry before the fall of Jerusalem and after the fall of 
Jerusalem.” Ezekiel, who had grown up in Jerusalem, spent the largest bulk of the book 
calling Israel to repentance and warned that optimism was in vain. However, after the fall 
of Jerusalem in 586 B.C., Ezekiel’s task was to save the people from despair. He shifted 
to a message of hope; “the corrector became the comforter.” 

The one who had a first hand experience of Jerusalem but who had been deported 
to Babylon after the first invasion of the South, utilized his vivid memory of the physical 
nature of the temple and the region to instruct the people in the power of the Mystery.” 

A parallel passage to this Ezekiel text is found in the twenty second chapter of the 
Revelation of John in verses one through three. This passage serves as the climax to the 
apocalyptic vision, drawing from both the prophets Ezekiel and Zechariah. The sparkling 


river flows this time from the Throne of God rather than from the temple. In fact, in 
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Revelation 21:22 John says, “And I saw no temple in it, for the Lord God, the Almighty, 
and the Lamb, are its temple.”®’ 
While the vision of Ezekiel centers on the description of the 

new temple, Revelation states flatly that no temple will be found in 

the city of God. At first glance, this statement seems to run counter 

to Jewish eschatological hopes which John generally cherishes. It 

must not be forgotten, however, that the whole city has the form of 

a perfect cube and as such is characterized as the Holy of Holies. 

The sacred symbol of the temple has now given way to the reality 

of God’s presence here on earth.*! 

The greatest difference in the Revelation text from Ezekiel is that the stream and 
its resulting fruit and vegetation are no longer tied to the temple. Not only is the work of 
salvation outside of the temple and an extension of the holy found in the temple, but 
holiness is present everywhere. The fruit that is present in both texts 12 months a year 
speaks not only of bounty, but nutrition that is a part of health. The leaves that are for 
healing in revelation are no longer just for Israel but for all nations. Revelation 22 has 
extended the reach of God to include all of creation rather than those who are religiously 
correct and controlled. Possibly the most significant hearing of these two texts happens 
in the context in which they are found. 

The Ezekiel text proceeds out of the temple but from Ezekiel 47:13 through the 
end of the prophecy the division of land is the topic. Ezekiel expands the vision of the 
scope of God and God’s holiness outside of the temple but still very much geographically 


contained and defined. Revelation expands Ezekiel’s vision to speak of healing to all 


nations. This is not about Israel; it is about God and God’s creation. “And there shall no 
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longer be any night; and they shall not have need of the light of a lamp nor the light of the 
sun, because the Lord God shall illumine them; and they shall reign forever and ever.” 

One begins to ask what the prophetic witness in the public square might look like 
today. There is a challenge to watch and hear God in a way that does not water down the 
witness. There is a need for the immensely practical and the deeply faithful to converge. 
The witness expected from the religious community has rarely made its way out of the 
walls. The desire of charismatic leaders and congregations to evangelize people to follow 
a religious leader or doctrine has proven divisive. The revelation extends beyond the 
tradition of the religious and relies on intimacy with God and the direction of the spirit. 
The final word of Scripture is not about following a religious path but that God is 
working through His Son so that people will see His face and His name will be on their 
foreheads.** The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.*4 Individual kingdoms give 
way to the vastness of the Mystery that has reached everywhere. The perspective of the 
Kingdom of God brings new dimension to the view of community. Action and 
conversion that are rooted in charismatic leaders can draw attention away from God and 
inhibit the fullness of life. 

The vastness of this picture is overwhelming for the finite human. One can simply 
look into the face of Jesus in one more scripture story. 

Now there is in Jerusalem by the sheep gate a pool, which is 


called in Hebrew, Bethesda, having five porticoes. In these lay a 
multitude of those who were sick, blind, lame, and withered, 
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waiting for the moving of the waters; For an angel of the Lord 
went down at certain seasons into the pool, and stirred up the 
water; whoever then first, after the stirrings up of the water, 
stepped in was made well from whatever disease with which he 
was afflicted. And a certain man was there, who had been thirty- 
eight years in his sickness. When Jesus saw him lying there and 
knew that he had already been a long time in that condition, He 
said to him, “Do you wish to get well? The sick man answered 
Him, “Sir, I have no man to put me into the pool when the water is 
stirred up, but while I am coming, another steps down before me.” 

Jesus said to him “Arise, take up your pallet, and walk.” And 
immediately the man became well, and took up his pallet and 
began to walk. Now it was the Sabbath on that day. Therefore, the 
Jews were saying to him who was cured, “it is the Sabbath, and it 
is not permissible for you to carry your pallet.” 


Within the active contemplation paradigm, the model is to simply follow the life 


and teachings of Jesus. In this story there is a tradition of mystery (or even superstition) 


that is guiding the people of the time. The Angel comes and stirs the pool, allowing for 


one healing to the one who enters the water first.°° There is a gathered crowd and a clear 


need, for the theology of that day sees not only people with physical disabilities to deal 


with, but also judges that they or their families have sinned to cause these various 


disorders.®*’ The religion of the day held people captive to shame and self judgment. 


Jesus asks the sick man a simple question, “Do you wish to get well?” Although a 


profoundly simple question, the man’s position in society, and maybe even the place that 


he occupied at the portico by the pool, had become his world and enfolded his fate. The 


man had not only shame, but also failure. 
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Whether the man‘s response is an excuse or a statement of truth about the lack of 
community, he reports his isolation when he says, “I have no one to put me into the 
pool.” 

This nameless man and his unspecified problem may represent masses of hopeless 
people who have a sense of unworthiness and failure. Their sense of failure may have 
resulted in fewer attempts to change. The religious, who are there to judge, do not help 
the man into the pool. 

Jesus chooses differently than simply following the tradition of those who have 
come to the pool of Bethesda or of the religious Jews who are present. Jesus does not 
wait for a water to move and then get the man into the water. Rather Jesus addresses the 
man and his realities. He hears about the dilemma of the man’s life and his lack of 
community. Jesus asks a simple and deeper question. Do you wish to be made well? This 
question strikes at a multitude of possibilities. Healing for this man means putting aside 
the mantle of failure and shame. It means having to find a new place in the community 
and to take responsibility. Healing would catapult him into a dramatically new life which 
immediately proves something other than an easy life. 

Jesus does not put the man in the water. The healing is by the water but is 
accomplished simply by the authority of Jesus words. The man who is healed in the story 
follows Jesus’ directive to take up his pallet and is immediately challenged by the 
religious who had not carried him to the pool for carrying his pallet on the Sabbath. After 
his healing the man is found at the temple by Jesus who says to the man “Behold, you 


have become well, do not sin anymore, so that nothing worse may befall you 
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Jesus did not make repentance a condition for healing but he did instruct the man 
in the way that would keep him well and whole. Jesus would later teach in John, saying 
to the disciple Thomas, “I am the Way, and the truth, and the life; no one comes to the 
Father, but through Me.” 

This teaching of Jesus is generally held in the church or by the religious 
community to be an exclusive statement, rather than an inclusive one. Heard outside of 
the church and beyond the control of the religious, Jesus’ statement is invitational. Jesus’ 
use of Himself for healing and redemption is not limited by temple or religious 
authorities. The progression of the atoning blood carried out of the temple by the spirit, 
which proceeds from the Father and the Son into the land and lives of the cursed, is the 
movement described by the passages in Ezekiel, Revelation and John. The movement and 
reach of God is enlarged by the vision of John of Patmos who sees the extension to 
include all nations and all of creation. The John 5 story makes possible a prophetic 
witness in the public square that both confronts the need to heal the broken and 
victimized, and at the same time releases people from the abuse and control of the self- 
serving religious. Significant to the prophetic witness in the public square is an inclusive 
Jesus who loves the world and is not limited by the doctrines and practices of particular 
religious thought. 

The prophetic witness in the public square is to follow the life and teachings of 


Jesus. It loves the Mystery and brings it to the streets. 
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Theological Perspective 

In the minds of many people and on the streets of many world cities like Baghdad 
and even small American cities like Dayton people feel vulnerable and uncertain. On 
September 11, 2001 in New York the targeting of the city and the life of the city brought 
about a consciousness of the possibility of terrorism around every corner and in every 
package. At airports, malls and on college campuses people of differing races, classes, 
cultures and ethnic backgrounds are noticed for their differences. This looking upon 
others with fear, suspicion and hostility is not helped by religious leaders who continue to 
use fear of others as a way to control their members and constituents. Common over most 
of the theological spectrum and denominations are definitions, both formal and informal, 
used to define one against those who are different. 

This pervasive fear and suspicion being lived out in the lives of individuals has 
resulted in an increasing sense of isolation. The nature of this unbalanced society is that 
there has been a loss of community. Robert Putnum’s Bowling Alone provides a 
sociological analysis of the dramatic loss over the past four decades. 

The ebbing of community over the last several decades has 

been silent and deceptive. We notice its effects in the strained 

interstices of our private lives and in the degradation of our public 

life. .. Weakened social capital is manifest in the things that have 

vanished almost unnoticed—neighborhood parties and get- 

togethers with friends, the unreflective kindness to strangers, the 

shared pursuit of the public good rather than a solitary quest for 


private goods. Naming this problem is an essential first step toward 
confronting it. . 
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In light of the hostility and contention that are present within the varieties of faith 
traditions, there is a need to assert and lead toward a common good, particularly a 
common good that honors the differences that are present. In a world of extremism where 
radical religious stances contend for power and preeminence, there is aneed for those 
who would articulate and teach a corporate value and a communal good. 

Without a theology that supports a Christian tolerance and leads to mutual 
submission, contention and hostilities, whether latent or aggressive, will keep people 
apart. Skills for living together are lacking. Apathy masquerades as unity; escapism and 
isolation are mistaken as postures of peace. As a whole, American society appears to be 
passive-aggressive. 

From a theological perspective the values of systematic theology, which espouse 
a system of belief with a prescribed doctrine, have a high value to the individual who is 
growing and incorporating one’s personal life into the perspective of a congregation or 
denomination. James Fowler in his Stages of Faith has disclosed the movement into adult 
faith that is accomplished when the individual submits to a system of beliefs that is 
greater than and outside of oneself. This stage three faith which James Fowler calls 
Synthetic/Conventional may arise as early as age 12 or 13 but may be an adult stage. 
Many adults in churches still describe their faith in the form that it took when they were 
adolescents.”! Stage three is a pulling together of one’s valued images and values, the 
pulling together of a sense of self that is often tied to a God who is perceived to be an 


extension of the individual’s interpersonal relationships. Fowler says, “I think the true 
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religious hunger of adolescence is to have a God who knows me and values me deeply, 
and can be a kind of guarantor of my identity and worth in a world where I’m struggling 
to find. who I can be.””” This move from the individual to a distinctive group has a value 
for personal development. However, these ideas about God are maintained by limiting 
interaction so that one’s group can validate ideas that are already held. 

While systematic theology and denominationalism see the individual in relation to 
certain people, they also set one against another. The challenge of increasing diversity in 
American society is to develop a theology that allows for differentiation but also invites 
communal opportunities. In the twenty-first century the paradigm shift happening is that 
the sacred/secular dichotomy is giving way to multiple religious extremes that contend, 
making the world community very volatile. As fear increases, entrenchment and 
isolationism grow. 

The usual manner of reaction and exclusion must begin to honor differentiation. 
Miroslav Volf describes differentiation as the creative activity of separating and binding 
that results in patterns of interdependence. Separation by itself would result in self- 
enclosed, isolated and self-identical beings.’ Distinctiveness and diversity need to be 
valued but this awareness is just the prelude to the next action, which is to bring these 


differences together. In the binding process the ones who are distinct from each other 
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enter into relationship where the differentiation in both the self and the other take part in 
negotiating their identities in interaction with each other.” 

The issue of self centeredness is more evident in light of diversity. Without a 
commitment to community the maintenance of ego identity takes precedence. 


Theologically or in the midst of power and control struggles 
the individual selves contend to dominate even the interaction. The 
move of the scripture is a call to be crucified with Christ (Romans 
6:5). This creates a de-centering and leaves open the possibility of 
re-centering. The re-centering entails no self obliterating denial but 
rather a self that dissolves in Christ and therefore legitimizes other 
such dissolutions. To the contrary, re-centering establishes the 
most proper and unassailable center that allows the self to stand 
over against persons and institutions which may threaten to 
smother it.”° 


The strength of Christ is the Way of eternal security, a fruit of being willing to 
painfully allow for the death of one’s ego. On the shadow side of ego death is a new life 
where there is evidence of a new transcendence and courage that make room for others. 
One who is unified in Christ longer needs to find value by devaluing another. 


To the contrary, the new center opens the self up, makes it 
capable and willing to give itself for others and to receive others in 
itself. In the pervious chapter I argued that Paul locates the unity of 
the church not in the disincarnate transcendence of a pure and 
universal spirit, but in the scandalous transcendence of the 
suffering body of God’s Messiah. Correspondingly Paul locates the 
center of the self not in some single and unchangeable—because 
self-enclosed—“essence,” but in self-giving love made possible by 
the pattern of the suffering Messiah.”° 
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The possibility is to move beyond labels that are holding people apart. It also 
includes remaking impure and immature folk into people committed to removing the 
barriers. Without this self-giving love, wrongdoing in the name of God becomes the 
delusion and the practice of those who speak of the redeemer and restorer of life, whose 
love knows no boundaries. 

Central to strategies for fighting exclusion is the belief that the source of evil does 
not lie outside of a person, but inside a person, in the impure heart.”’ Seen against the 
background of the two strategies, the pursuit of false purity emerges as a central aspect of 
sin. The facade of purity by which people and communities isolate themselves prevents 
others from touching their hearts.”® 

According to Volf, exclusion takes the forms of elimination, assimilation, 
domination and/or abandonment. Often there is justification because the other may have 
clear faults that may allow for judgment. However, the Christian faith has a core teaching 
that suggests that the “others” need not be perceived as innocent in order to be loved, but 
ought to be embraced even when perceived as wrongdoers.” 

Reconciliation will succeed only if the self, guided by the narrative of the triune 
God, is ready to receive the other into itself and undertake a re-adjustment of its identity 


in light of the other. The idea of readjustment may suggest equal acceptability of all 


identities and symmetry of power between them. 
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Ephesians 5:21 states, “Submit to one another out of reverence for Christ.”"”° 


This verse often is not included in the subsequent pericope where wives are called to 
submission to their own husband. The issue of dominance and power continue to be 
issues no matter who the other is. Even within the family this dynamic is evident and 
often the power plays result in broken relationships. There is not an assumption of equal 
powers but there is a call to mutual submission. This submission might be considered a 
given in reference to differences and yet the submission is not just a matter of domination 
but of an inward attitude as well. The radical thought is that the one who is often thought 
to have the upper hand of power is asked to submit as well. 

This radical teaching is a reversal of the notion of greatness. In Mark 8:34, 
Christians are invited to deny self. The choice of self-denial, initially established as the 
way of salvation, acknowledges that God the Holy Other stands ready to receive the 
believer. The move from ego is the beginning of salvation. The sanctification process 
includes an ongoing denial of self and self interest. Looking out for the needs of others 
(Philippians 2:4) becomes the prescribed path for changing attitudes that reflect the 
pattern and teaching of J esus.!°! This form of self-denial is not self hatred or low self- 
esteem, which are both issues of the ego. Rather this self-denial is merely the freedom 
from the burden of always needing to get one’s own way. 

The move is fundamentally a spiritual move, a form of becoming dislocated. One 


who is willing can move from self-centeredness to God centeredness. The essence of 
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growth in the spiritual life is no longer asking God to serve oneself but offering self to the 
service of God. 

The process that can help facilitate this growth in God centeredness iS 
accomplished through the practice of submission. Submission to God is through a path of 
following Jesus who “emptied Himself, taking the form of a bond-servant, and being 
made in the likeness of men. And being found in appearance as a man, He humbled 
Himself by becoming obedient to the point of death, even death on a cross.”! 

Mutual submission becomes revolutionary when one begins to see its impact in 
the early church, including the expectation and teaching of Paul to Philemon. Onesimus, 
the runaway slave, was to return to Philemon and submit himself. Paul instructs Philemon 
to welcome him no longer as a slave but as a brother.'” “The epistles did not consecrate 
the existing hierarchical social structure. By making the command to subordination 
universal they relativized and undercut it. They called for Christians to live as citizens of 
the new order—and the most fundamental feature of this new order is universal 
subordination.”!™* 

The probability of people practically living this way 1s unlikely across the 
mainstream of American Christianity. The ego driven, contentious posturing of the 


visible church has created an environment of hostility that makes embracing others hard. 


However, there are two populations that may more readily share this spiritual path. 
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The first group is the poor. Like Onesimus, the person who already experiences 
the underside of life and society and who is often devalued by others and self can become 
vulnerable to the Gospel message and find identity in the spiritual realm. 

Andrew Park in From Hurt to Healing offers a profound diagnosis of the 
individual who has been oppressed. He speaks to and of those who have been 
victimized.'”° Park offers a different view from the standard teaching of the Protestant 
church, where sin is at the core of the problem and a process of repentance, justification 
and sanctification must take place in order to be whole. Parks speaks of han, a sense of 
shame, and failure and humiliation that takes on a collective quality that holds and 
defines many. 

In han the internalized stages of anger and resistance can create a dramatic 
pathology wherein low self-esteem dominates the individual and the community. In the 
midst of shame the injured spirit stays dormant and the pain is anesthetized through 
substance abuse and unhealthy behaviors as a way to find release. The victim has to learn 
to let go of the feelings of resentment and of the identity of being a victim. When this 
does not happen, the anger, resentment and resistance can be redirected towards family 
and neighbor. Abuse, then, is multiplied back into the family and the socialization of 
children provides negative attitudes and violence resulting in further self hatred. Han that 
is not released pollutes lives, leaving communities with despair and hopelessness. 

The broken spirit may actually lead the individual. Although the individual has 


shut down waiting to be victimized again, the grace of God can show up and negate the 
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negation of the self holding the individual hostage. Forgiving oneself and allowing the 
Word creates a new person. The problem is that this truth proclaimed in the church is met 
outside the doors, and sometimes inside, by the domination of others. Transformation 
offered individually does not get validated in the community, and in the larger region 
poverty is viewed as a disgrace and as a judgment from God. Real healing requires an 
intersection between those whose inner realities have been transformed and others who 
recognize the transformed individual as a citizen of God’s Kingdom. 

The second group is the population of baby boomers who have lived in different 
neighborhoods and have exhausted themselves on the path of social climbing. In their 
lives they have lived the fantasy of self-attainment, they arrive at mid-life recognizing the 
poverty of spirit and purpose. Carl Jung describes the season of mid-life as the 
transitional time of seeking to discover who one really is and who God is. This period of 
the ego death is marked by pain and the dismantling and rejection of the path of many of 
the people who have been cohorts on the journey to this point. 

Thrust into a crisis that is internally motivated, the individual searches in the 
material and physical world for the now elusive meaning. If graced, the individual opens 
to a new and different community. This new community is not seeking to be upwardly 
mobile but inwardly honest and deep. The pain of this dying to self creates a communion 
between Jesus who lived the cross and the poor who also experience a substantial life of 
pain. Healing seems to be made possible through embracing another who sociologically 
seems to be highly different but who, at the heart, knows pain. The way of the cross and 
even the experience of crucifixion begin to be the foundation for experiencing the power 


of real community. 
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A new community of the heart begins to develop. The physical and sociolo gical 
differences are minimized in the profound experience of meeting a sister or brother 
whose life journey and status are highly different and yet whose humanity iS SO 
profoundly alike. The individual journey no longer becomes the essential identity but one 
finds identity in God. This identity is validated because others who have come from a 
different point and have been on a different route have arrived at the same destination. To 
dwell in and commune with God is the destination found through dislocation, allowing 
for true self discovery. 

There is an unusual and unnatural mixing of the poor and the mid-lifers who hold 
pain of self in common, one by the lack of esteem and the other by the disintegration of 
the well-developed ego. This common pain and the balm that heals is the experience of 
Jesus. It is a healing of the heart and results in a new communion. The wealth of different 
experiences present in these two communities when woven to gether makes for a 
profound wisdom. Partial truth and simplistic answers give way to a revolutionary view 
formed out of the mystery of God rather than the primacy of one’s physical and material 
worlds. 

The social capital created when these two worlds meet is the coming to gether of 
power and empowerment. The new orientation enhances spiritual depth and openness to 
others. Assets unequally distributed in some neighborhoods are now shared.'°° The 
isolation and fear that hold people of means apart grow dim in the face of faithful and 


forgiving communities. 
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History of Journey to Freedom 

A pilgrimage leading toward a faithful and forgiving community can be found in 
Journey to Freedom. This section is comprised of a historical review of the process that 
led to the development of Journey to Freedom and the plan to launch it in Dayton, Ohio. 
The JTF program is based on an evolution of wellness ministries of the YMCA of Middle 
Tennessee. Scott Reall, Director of Restore Ministries and author of Journey to Freedom, 
founded a wellness model that is used in the Dayton JTF research project described in the 
following section.’”” 

In the early 1990’s Scott Reall was serving as a Senior Wellness Director of the 
Green Hills YMCA branch located in Nashville, Tennessee. Green Hills is the largest 
YMCA in Nashville. While Reall was working at Green Hills, he hired a consulting 
group to discuss cutting edge strategies for the YMCA at that time. The consulting group 
determined that an emerging trend had arisen for people to receive fitness assessments 
and to have knowledgeable fitness counselors write individualized plans for their goals. 

Reall was one of the YMCA directors working on these fitness assessments. He 
reported spending six hours per day conducting fitness assessments and then writing 
individualized plans for members. Simultaneously, his personal life was in disarray 
because he suffered from addiction, which ultimately contributed to him getting a 
divorce. 

Soon thereafter, a pastor from Willowcreek Church in the Chicago area came to 


Nashville and joined Reall’s staff as a part-time employee of the YMCA. Reall shared his 


107 cott Reall, Director of Restore Ministries (Nashville: telephone interview by author, November 
15, 2006). 
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personal struggles with his new employee who then introduced Reall to Power to Choose, 
a Christian twelve step program. Reall was inspired to read the book and eventually 
worked through the twelve step program on his own. 

Still working at the YMCA, Reall continued seeing a massive number of people 
for the fitness assessments. He began to notice that people frequently reported issues 
outside the realm of fitness that impacted their lives. In particular, he recalled meeting 
with a woman who gained 50 pounds in the year after her husband died. She was clearly 
using food to medicate her pain and grief, which also led her to becoming isolated and 
depressed. 

By the mid-nineties Reall realized the great need for people, namely his fitness 
clients, to embrace a more holistic change. He decided to gather a group of people to 
participate in the Power to Choose program through the YMCA. Twelve people with 
diverse issues and addictions formed the first group. Upon completing the program, three 
alcoholics from this inaugural group attained sobriety and moved to recovery. Today, 
these men are still sober and are facilitators in other groups. As more success stories were 
heard, Reall’s recovery program gained momentum and a larger number of people started 
attending. 

One individual who had been helped in the program owned a video company in 
Nashville and produced a promotional video about the success of the group. Another 
young woman who attended experienced healing from depression and an obsession with 
the idea of suicide. God restored her life and was continually working in the lives of 


others. With the growing success of the group, Restore Ministries was officially born. 


In January of 2000, the YMCA of Middle Tennessee gave Restore Ministries a 
$90,000 budget. The program found strong church partners and held twelve step meetings 
at several different locations. In order to administratively handle all of the people 
interested in the group, Reall formed a ministry team. Together they divided the 
participants by gender and also screened everyone before placing them into the 
appropriate twelve step group. Individuals continued to battle a wide assortment of issues 
and addictions. 

With the continued success, the YMCA began promoting Restore Ministries at all 
of its branches. Men and women with a variety of issues from all over the city called and 
met for an assessment. Reall’s assessment grew to include questions that addressed the 
emotional and spiritual realms as well as one’s physical wellbeing. 

Reall noticed that, although a significant number of people started the program, 
there were always several people who dropped out by the end of the 14 weeks. 
Considering the several thousand people who had been assessed and put into groups, he 
understood that not everyone who came was ready to take life changing action. While 
trying to figure out how to improve the program, Reall became familiar with James 
Prochaska’s Changing for Good that outlines the stages of making change. After reading 
Prochaska’s book, he recognized that moving people to action without a time of 
contemplation and preparation is what often led people to abort their attempt to change. 

About the same time, an editor who had heard about the work at the YMCA in 
Restore Ministries approached Reall to explore the possibility of writing a book. He was 
intrigued by Reall’s idea to create a “gentle entry” into the possibility of change. Reall 


agreed to author Journey to Freedom, which first became available in January of 2006. 
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Scott Reall wrote Journey to Freedom in order to help people move toward 
action. The major premise of Journey to Freedom is to utilize a seven week group process 
that is guided by a trained facilitator in order to help individuals explore a facet of life 
that they would like to change. 

The Journey to Freedom curriculum includes a manual with six weeks of daily 
devotional readings and reflection questions at the end of each reading. The readings are 
simple and contain history about how people in the YMCA have responded to challenges 
and change. The readings are laid out in the following weekly themes: 

e Beginning the Journey 

e Hidden Prisons: Life-controlling Issues 

e Creating Change 

¢ Hope Restored 


e Overcome Obstacles 
e Finish Strong 


The JTF program culminates with participants writing a plan of action in order to 
stay focused in their journey and obtain their goals. 

The ultimate goal of the study is to come to believe that lasting change is possible. 
This is done by helping participants look at obstacles and giving them tools needed to 


develop a new lifestyle—one of balance resulting from blending body, mind and spirit. 


Journey to Freedom Context in Dayton, Ohio 
In Dayton, Ohio, the YMCA has been known as a place to get physically fit. 
Physical fitness has been a primary competency for the YMCA of Greater Dayton since 
1895 when the YMCA introduced “muscular Christianity” into this region. While the 
YMCA claims physical fitness to be its primary strength, in comparison to spiritual and 


intellectual practices, the balance exhibited in the triangle of the YMCA logo (body, 
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mind and spirit) is honestly not the practice of the YMCA of Greater Dayton today. In 
recent years the YMCA has attempted to assess overall wellness, but the changes have 
been more nominal than anything. For instance, it has begun to call Fitness Directors 
Wellness Directors but, from a holistic definition, the YMCA is only beginning to design 
and offer support that is holistic in nature. 

In 2004 a team from Dayton visited Nashville to examine several initiatives of 
the YMCA of Middle Tennessee. One of the programs that they reviewed was Restore 
Ministries. A visit with Scott Reall helped plant some seeds in the researcher around the 
YMCA’s capability to address holistic wellness. 

Upon returning to Dayton, the Restore Ministries concepts were utilized to launch 
a weight loss program called SOMA at the Kleptz Branch of the YMCA of Greater 
Dayton. SOMA, a Greek word for “whole body,” was offered through a partnership with 
the Stillwater United Methodist Church, Kettering Memorial Hospital and the YMCA. In 
the pilot, the fitness section was strong and participants’ attendance was consistent. While 
the educational part of the nutrition program was helpful, some teachings were viewed as 
tedious and people who had food addictions were resistant to keeping logs of all of their 
eating as requested. The group followed the example of Power to Choose, but people 
were not fully engaged in sharing personal issues as required in the twelve steps. 

The result was that the group’s lofty goals for change were not attained. 
Participants were more physically active, but did not have lasting behavioral or attitudinal 
changes. Like Scott Reall’s first attempt, this group was not truly ready to change in all 


areas of their lives—spirit, mind and body. Several participants accomplished some of the 
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objectives, but as a group there was little success in overcoming the unhealthy use of 
food. 

Since the pilot group, SOMA has been offered three more times with adjustments 
made by the Wellness Director at Kleptz. The group changed to have less of a twelve step 
approach and more of an emphasis on group exercise, a modified eating program and 
spiritual direction. 

In July 2006 the YMCA of Middle Tennessee hosted the YMCA General 
Assembly for all the national YMCA leaders. During a luncheon, leaders from 50 YMCA 
associations were invited to consider offering Journey to Freedom in their region. The 
researcher was present representing the YMCA of Greater Dayton. The president and 
CEO of the YMCA of Greater Dayton affirmed the involvement of the Dayton 
association. 

As a result of the call to action, Reall came to Dayton to offer a two-day training 
in December of 2006. Researcher, Rev. Steve Gill, Director of Community Development 
for the Greater Dayton YMCA, recruited and coordinated people for an initial training. 
Together UTS representatives, YMCA leaders and United Methodist pastors gathered for 
a facilitator training. Training was an essential piece to launching JTF since no one in 
Dayton had yet participated in the program. Fourteen people participated in the training 
workshop—eight women and six men. This group included eight YMCA employees and 
five United Methodist clergy who were involved in the YMCA of Greater Dayton. 

At the December training, a self test from Prochaska’s Changing for Good was 
used. The test, “Consciousness Raising,” checked for readiness to begin the stage of 


contemplation that JTF is directed towards (see appendix C). 
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At the conclusion of the two days, the group was challenged to consider whether 
they would personally join a pilot group in January. This pilot served both as a personal 
experience for addressing change as well as more in-depth training for facilitators. 

Scott Real! and his team in Nashville continue to serve as resources and have been 


receiving updates and testimonies of the development of JTF in the Dayton, Ohio region. 


Partnering with United Theological Seminary 

The YMCA explored potential partnerships and program developments outside of 
its own walls in order to address its expanding wellness goals. One new partner emerged 
with a great deal of potential—United Theological Seminary. 

UTS moved to a new site in the fall of 2005, which offered tremendous new 
ministry opportunities. Recognizing the new campus’s great potential, UTS gathered a 
large number of people and agencies from multiple disciplines to hold a discussion 
around wellness. At this first conversation, 60 people and agencies were present. 

As a result of this meeting, UTS begin to formulate a wellness program as a part 
of the Seminary’s Institute for Applied Theology. The purpose of the Institute for 
Applied Theology states: 

The Institute for Applied Theology is the arm of the Seminary 

which provides for enrichment and training in practical ministry 

for clergy, lay leaders and congregations. Seeking to complement 

masters and doctoral offerings, the institute supports, develops and 

operates events and programs of continuing education in-varied 

contexts, on behalf of life long learning and reformative ministry. 

The institute provides a major community outreach for the 

Seminary, coordinates and promotes a variety of partnerships and 

teaching settings, cooperatively develops certification programs, 


fosters research and publication through various means, and 
extends practical theological studies of the Seminary on behalf of 
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the United Methodist Church and in varied ecumenical cultural and 
interfaith settings.'”® 


The Institute decided to make a distinct Center for Wellness Ministry Education 
and configured governance and a vision. “The Center for Wellness Ministry Education, 
The Heinrick Center, envisions creating a model for wellness ministry, health education 


and services utilizing the Seminary’s collaborative network in conjunction with 


constituent partners.” 


The Center for Wellness Ministry Education also values the formation and 
practice of holistic ministries (i.e. body, mind and spirit) through: 


The commitment of the Seminary to congregational wellness; 

Degree and non-degree continuing education that fosters wellness ministry; 
Promoting holistic practices for the formation of healthy leaders; 

e Advocacy for services and resources; 

e Equal access to health, wellness and community services; and, 

e A healthy and healing environment for all persons.''° 


e @ @ 


UTS, local congregations and the YMCA together have sought to create a critical 
mass leading toward transformation that is both individual and communal. The missional 
thrust of multiple partners blends assets allowing for a greater appreciation of the whole 
person. Spirit, mind and body are valued and attended to. Disciplines practiced in one 
sector are encouraged in new places where the challenge has been greater. 

The prophetic witness in the public square is that the grace of God, witnessed to 


in scripture and reflected upon by theologians, is simply practiced and celebrated in the 


OUTS Mission statement for the Center for Wellness Ministry and Education, unpublished, 
September 2006. 
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community by those who humbly seek healing and greater wholeness. Jesus, who is 
known in the heart of those who are broken in spirit, is shared. The convergence of lives 
that are graced flow unregulated and with potency. This grace that is greater than the 


simple collection of sin, guilt and shame offers hope. The Mystery is revealed in the lives 


of ordinary people. 


CHAPTER IV 


METHODOLOGY 


This chapter compares quantitative and qualitative research and describes the 


project design. 


Methodological Overview 

Research is divided into two basic paradigms—dquantitative and qualitative. “A 
paradigm is a worldview—a way of thinking about and making sense of the complexities 
of the real world... Paradigms tell us what is important, legitimate, and reasonable.”’ Of 
these two research paradigms, quantitative research is most prevalent in society today. 
However, qualitative research is highly valuable as well. The following section offers a 
brief comparison of quantitative and qualitative research. 
The foundational aspects of quantitative research are control and generalizability. 
Quantitative researchers aim to control every aspect of a project from beginning to end. 
For this reason, quantitative researchers value lab environments. A primary way that they 
design research is by controlling the environment and all of its variables. They employ 
this technique in hopes of gathering untainted results. Another aspect of control is that the 
process is predetermined. No aspect is unknown and the design does not fluctuate. This 


'M. Q. Patton, Qualitative Research and Evaluation Methods (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2002) 
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creates a limitation because it leaves no room for new ideas to emerge throughout the 
process. If unexpected findings occur, another study must be designed and implemented. 

The second aspect of quantitative research is how to make the findings 
generalizable. Quantitative researchers begin with a hypothesis that they test through 
controlled environments. They test the hypothesis seeking to identify an underlying 
pattern, which is then used to generalize the findings to the masses. According to Patton, 
quantitative fesbarchens “require the use of standardized measures so that the varying 
perspectives and experiences of the people can be fit into a limited number of 
predetermined response categories.” os 

In contrast to quantitative research, the foundational premises of qualitative 
research are context and understanding. Whereas quantitative researchers claim that 
research must be void of context, qualitative researchers see context as essential because 
context illuminates one’s actions. According to Neimeyer (1993, as cited in Patton) “all 
of our understandings are contextually embedded.”!!? In addition, qualitative researchers 
believe that information is better acquired in a real-world setting instead of in a lab 
environment. Therefore, qualitative “research takes place in real-world settings and the 
[researcher] does not attempt to manipulate the study.”!"4 
Secondly, qualitative research aims to enrich understanding, not to generalize 


information. Quantitative research makes linear arguments such as: if a then b. 


Qualitative research differs because it strives to obtain a more holistic understanding of 


Mypid., 14. 
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the various elements that impact the findings. Qualitative research seeks a holistic 
perspective while attempting to understand dhe intricacies of a complex world. “It is no 
simple task to undertake holistic analysis. The challenge is to seek the essence of the life 
of the observed, to sum up, and to find a central unifying principle.”'!° This approach is 
especially helpful when researching holistic changes in the body, mind and spirit as are 
illustrated in the Journey to Freedom project. 

Qualitative research also allows for new discoveries throughout the project 
depending on the findings. Instead of beginning with a predetermined hypothesis, 
qualitative researchers “allow the important analysis dimensions to emerge from patterns 
found in the cases under study without presupposing in advance what the important 
dimensions will be.”''° This type of research is designed purposefully, yet it is not so 
stringent that it is inflexible. Patton describes this design strategy by saying that the 
situation “unfolds naturally in that it has no predetermined course established by and for 
the [researcher] pe 

One final note of the differences between quantitative and qualitative research 
deals with the role of the researcher. In quantitative research the researcher is 
nonessential. Because of the desire to neutralize all variables, the researcher’s identity 
does not make a difference in the outcome of the project. Quantitative research claims 
that researchers are objective and do not influence the outcomes. “Traditionally, social 


scientists have been warned to stay distant from those they studied to maintain 
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‘objectivity.’ But, that kind of detachment can limit one’s openness to and understanding 
of the very nature of what one is studying.”'"*® 

On the contrary, qualitative research embraces the researcher as someone who 
directly impacts the interpretation and outcome. Instead of masking the role of the 
researcher as one who is detached and objective, it validates the researcher as an active 
participant. This type of researcher is engaged in all aspects of the research. What these 
researchers bring to the project is just as important as those being studied because their 
experiences provide personal perspectives through which the data is analyzed. Qualitative 
research recognizes that a researcher is not and cannot be neutral. 

With that in mind, qualitative research methodologies were chosen primarily 
because of value placed on the researcher as a participant. This view lends itself well to 
the expectations of the Doctor of Ministry curriculum for United Theological Seminary 
because this degree program values the researcher as “the project.” In addition, the 
emphasis that qualitative research places on context is a reason for choosing this 
methodology. This project takes place among a large collaborative network of people, 
allowing persons from multiple disciplines to bring their strengths into a program that is 
intended to help participants develop a holistic wellness plan. 

Finally, a more practical reason for choosing qualitative research was time 
constraints. This project timeline does not allow for the volume necessary to complete a 
valid sample with the controls needed to maintain objectivity that would meet acceptable 
quantitative research standards. Rather this study takes existing research and change 


theory developed by James Prochaska and utilizes the Journey to Freedom curriculum 
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authored by Scott Reall. The blending of these two preexisting sources allowed the 
researcher to focus on how to assist persons who were contemplating and preparing for 
change. 

In order to complete a valid qualitative study, the researcher triangulates, or cross 
references, several different methods. Because the researcher is an active participant 
whose personal biases affect the research, triangulation of other methods is essential. The 
methods used in this project include disseminating an online survey, conducting one-on- 
one interviews and checking themes among peer reviewers. Each of these methods is 


described in further detail in Chapter 5. 


Journey to Freedom Project Design 

The following paragraphs provide a short explanation of the researcher’s original 
timeline for launching the project. Due to unforeseen challenges, the researcher altered 
this timeline. Originally, all of the JTF groups were going to follow the same plan either 
beginning in January or during Lent. However, logistically this did not occur, so 
modifications had to be made to the overarching timeline. The actual project design and 
timeline are detailed below. 

Every January there is a cultural orientation to change. Historically, this is the 
season when the most people join the YMCA. The researcher was going to launch the 
first JTF group in January because of the ease of recruitment with so many people 
seeking change during this time of year. In the initial timeline, January was the first phase 


in which groups would be formed and potential facilitators would be trained. Then, the 
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researcher planned to have UTS participants launch their own JTF group eight weeks 
later. 

The researcher projected launching the second phase during Lent, a season of 
approximately 40 days proceeding Easter because this is a time of self-examination and 
reflection. Strength of launching during this season is that churches often hold small 
groups, which would lend themselves to holding a JTF group. 

The following section describes the project design that the researcher utilized in 


order to conduct his study. 


Gather the Participants 

There was intentionality in recruiting people who were ready to contemplate 
problem areas and who had a desire for the support of others. Prochaska’s Changing for 
Good outlines the stages of change and discusses how in pre-contemplation a person is 
not really open to changing. In this stage, people would prefer that others change and, 
therefore, these persons are not appropriate candidates for a group that assists laying a 
foundation for change in an area of their life. 

In the recruitment of facilitators, the researcher personally visited with candidates 
and invited them to consider being a part of JTF. He chose individuals who had both 
some sense of discipline and also who had some orientation to being open to spiritual 
growth. People who were not comfortable in a discussion of faith were not recruited. 
Also, the researcher was intentional to include people who had some group skills as well 


as respect of others. 
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Journey to Freedom publicity materials were available with an administrative kit 


(see appendix E). These materials were shared with the facilitators for the Preble groups. 


Conduct JTF Groups 

Although a number of other groups have been launched in a variety of settings, 
the study was limited to the UTS group, the Stillwater UMC group, and three Preble 
County groups. The UTS group was recruited by the researcher, the Stillwater group by 
the two pastors of the church, and the three Preble County groups by the Wellness 
Director of the YMCA and the pastor at the Crossroads United Methodist Church. 

Scheduled to take place at the first of the year because of the general cultural 
focus on New Year’s resolutions, the first group of participants met at United Theological 
Seminary. This group was facilitated by the researcher. 

On January 14, at Stillwater United Methodist Church the second group began on 
Sunday nights. One of the original people who trained at the workshop with Scott Reall 
served as a co-facilitator. This facilitator and his ministry colleague determined to preach 
on the six themes in the Journey to Freedom material and to use the preaching as a way to 
stimulate interest in the congregation. These sermons were preached at two different sites 
totaling four services each week. The turnout was large with an initial 30 people in 
attendance. For the first meeting, this large group was subdivided into smaller groups 
with a facilitator for each. During subsequent weeks the same facilitators were used, but 
the groups were subdivided differently. Like the UTS group, the researcher led this 


experience and modeled the rules for the whole group. 
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The third set of groups included two small groups in Preble County that were co- 
facilitated by two of the participants in the UTS group. One facilitator was a YMCA 
Wellness Director and the other was a pastor of a YMCA church. Together they recruited 
21 additional people. The pastor also utilized the preaching plan set forth by the 
Stillwater group as his Lenten sermon series in order to recruit participants. 

Even though all of these groups met at different times and were not always 
facilitated by the same person, there were several consistent aspects. 

First, Prochaska’s self tests on “Consciousness Raising” and “Helping 
Relationships” were administered to each participant at the beginning of the groups. 

Secondly, the group sessions were modeled by the researcher at both UTS and 
Stillwater. The model used was that of an AA or related twelve step closed meeting. The 
participants were told that after the second session the group would close to newcomers 
in order to support deeper sharing. The group sat in chairs in a multi-purpose space with 
no tables in between. During the sessions the larger group subdivided into male and 
female participants, each facilitated by someone of the same gender. 

The rules for these meetings included: 

Use “I’’ statements. No preaching to the group. 

No cross talk. Participants are not there to advise others. 
Whenever speaking, first identify yourself by your first name. 
Listen to others and make room for everyone to share. 


Allow for silence. 
What is said here, stays here. 


Thirdly, in addition to the group experience, all participants were instructed to 
exchange contact information and to check in with an accountability partner during the 


week to hear concerns, to be accountable for the readings and to receive prayer support. 
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Finally, each participant wrote a plan that included an introduction of themselves 
and areas targeted for change. (For an example plan, see appendix F.) Plans included 
disciplines and practices that relate to the body, mind and spirit. Also included in the plan 
was a description of a plan for accountability. The individual wrote a vision of 


themselves at the place of change and a prayer that they could use as their own. 


Offer a Follow-up Survey 

Six months after each JTF group ended the researcher wanted to know how 
participants were working their plans. Specifically, the researcher wanted to know what 
people did after completing JTF and writing a plan. The researcher developed an online 
survey that was offered through www.zoomerang.com (see appendix G). The Greater 
Dayton YMCA already had a Zoomerang account. He sent an e-mail to all of the 
participants that had completed JTF and had an e-mail account on record (see appendix 
H). The majority of the first two groups had e-mail; however, the Preble County groups 
were difficult to reach. The person receiving the researcher’s e-mail was invited to click 
on a link and take a five-minute survey. The final question in the survey asked if the 
individual would be willing to participate in a phone interview with the researcher that 


would last less than 30 minutes. 


Conduct Phone Interviews 
Those people who expressed willingness to be interviewed also gave their contact 
information and time of day most available. The researcher called the interviewees and 


scheduled a time to interview. A standardized script was developed for the interview 


eA 


along with eight questions (see appendix I). Each interviewee was asked if he/she was 
willing to be recorded. After the interview, the interviewee was also e-mailed the script 
with a consent question and asked to reply by sending it back as affirmation of consent. 
The interviews of the Preble County groups were done last because these groups did not 


finish JTF until April. 


Formulate Themes 
The researcher took notes from all of the interviews and analyzed those and the 
surveys returned by people who completed the project. He also analyzed the self tests 
taken at the beginning of the JTF classes. Using this data, the researcher formulated 
theories as to how people move to action and what role support and accountability play in 
moving to action. In accordance with qualitative methodology, the themes evolved 


throughout the process. 


Conduct a Peer Review Session 

After formulating themes, the researcher gathered a group of some associates to 
review his findings. These were people with experience in counseling and several who 
had not participated in JTF, but had some assessments skills. The purpose of this group 
was to offer additional perspective on the researcher’s data and evolving themes. The 
peer reviewers were given an overview of the project design and then asked to read three 
verbatim phone interview scripts. Those shared represented the main themes that the 
researcher found to date. After receiving feedback from the peer reviewers, the researcher 


reviewed his themes again. 
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Offer Recommendations 
The researcher’s recommendations were based directly on the themes. The 
purpose of these recommendations was to develop ways to improve the JTF experience 
and the extent to which participants move to action on their plan. Detailed 


recommendations are in Chapter 5. 


CHAPTER V 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


From launch to peer review this project spanned one full year. During much of 
that time, the focus has been to empower the YMCA of Greater Dayton to recognize its 
unique position in the Dayton, Ohio, region to effect change. Presently the YMCA of the 
USA has begun an initiative called Activate America to help health seekers, estimated to 
be 80% of the people who come to a YMCA. Gill, the researcher, called to seek balance 
and wholeness for himself, moved to action by leaving traditional ministry. He took 
Christian principles and practices into the community in order to make an impact. He 
made this choice after he took time to contemplate his life, had the support of others and 
developed a plan. As Gill found support and understanding for making positive change 
in his own life, he believed that facilitating groups geared for positive change was a 
central part of his call. Fifteen years ago a spiritual director Ann Dean from Church of 
the Savior in Washington D.C. told Gill that we are called to ourselves before we can 
really answer our call for the world. 

This chapter describes the launch of the JTF program in the greater Dayton area, 
giving focus to the first three sites—UTS, Stillwater UMC, and Preble County. Sixty- 
eight participants including people from the YMCA and local churches enrolled in these 
groups and a total of 46 completed the seven week small group experience and wrote a 
personal plan for change. After six months those who completed plans were contacted to 


see to what degree they had followed their plan. Out of the 24 who responded to the 
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survey, 13 were followed up with phone interviews. Exact scripts from three of these 
phone interviews were reported to a professional peer review group (see appendix J). 

The facilitators for the groups included the researcher as the convener and the 
person who modeled twelve step group approaches. The Preble County groups were co- 
facilitated by two of the participants from the UTS group. This model of first 
participating in a group and then being a facilitator was a part of the original design for 
launching the JTF program regionally. In addition to the modeling in the UTS group, the 
facilitators had advertising and DVD introductions purchased by the YMCA of Greater 
Dayton. This starter kit has a variety of materials including video taped introductions for 
each session by author Scott Reall as well as the administrative resources on a CD. The 
cost for the start up kit is approximately $500. 

The remainder of this chapter presents in detail the Journey to Freedom project 


as laid out in chapter four. 


Gather Participants 

Advertising 

Advertising and recruitment were an important part of the process. The 
researcher determined early that he wanted to target persons who were at the 
contemplation stage of change. Advertising for the groups had a number of components. 
All facilitators were tasked with recruitment. They all had access to the start up kit, 
which includes bulletin and newsletter promotional pieces. Announcements for JTF 
appeared in the United Methodist District publications and handouts. Distributed at 


Charge Conference and e-mailed as an electronic newsletter, UM church leaders could 
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read about Journey to Freedom. The primary means of gathering participants for the 
UTS group and the Preble county groups were by personal invitation by facilitators. One 
facilitator of the Preble County groups reports: 

I mainly focused on the personal contacts I had in my 

congregations. There were four to six general announcements in 

each (of the different) worship services that were followed up by 

personal contacts to small group leaders and individuals that 

seemed interested. Of the 17 that signed up through the church, I 

made direct contact with seven about joining the course. I also 

contacted five more small group leaders about offering the course, 

but those were not interested at that time. 

As indicated, there were also live announcements made in the host churches and 
all of their satellite sites. These announcements included the pastors sharing briefly 
about change theory and offering people to consider joining a JTF group. Five different 
worship settings including three in Preble County and two in Northwest Dayton utilized 
a pastor or another leader from the congregation to make an invitation during the 
worship service. In these sites the pastors also signed up to be a part of a group. 

In addition to church general announcements the YMCA in Preble County and 
the United Theological Seminary offered written notice to their members and students. 

The last form of advertising for the groups was the creative product of several 
pastors who participated in the UTS groups. Two pastors had services at multi-sites in 
their communities and determined to create a Journey to Freedom sermon series. This 
was first done at the Stillwater UMC and then utilized and adapted at the Crossroads 
UMC, which meets at the Preble County YMCA. Crossroads used it to reinforce the 
teachings of JTF to the broader community of faith. The Crossroad UMC Pastor writes: 


“One other significant part of the course included preaching sermons on each week’s 


lesson. This was a valuable resource because it reinforced the week’s theme as the group 
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prepared to read each week’s material. I will attach the outlines I used for my sermons. 

About half were original and the rest were borrowed from another congregation.” 
Based on the researcher’s observations, the personal invitations were the most 

effective, followed by the public announcements in worship and the sermon series. The 


general announcements in newsletters and bulletins had minimal impact. 


Life-controlling Issues verses Health Seekers 

The JTF launch in Dayton followed the lead of the YMCA of Middle Tennessee 
whose launch was utilized as a gentler step for persons dealing with life-controlling 
issues. In the Dayton area the discussion of “life-controlling issues” seems to cause 
some people to believe that they were not appropriate for the experience. Even among 
the facilitators, this first group spent several weeks contemplating their life before 
focusing on an issue. The course was primarily advertised as a pre-twelve step group. 
This seemed to screen out the pre-contemplators, which was an objective. However, 
there were some who participated simply as health seekers who could also attest to the 
benefit of the group. At the conclusion of these small groups one of the facilitators 


wrote: 


When I began my Journey to Freedom as a way to prepare myself 
to be a JTF facilitator, I thought it would be difficult for me to 
relate to the material. I don’t have any drug or alcohol addictions. 
I’m blessed to have a strong, close, loving, and supportive family 
as well as a close group of friends. I’m in a healthy relationship 
with my fiancé; I have a stable, professional career and a graduate 
degree from a highly respected university. I convinced myself J 
would simply be going through the motions so that I might be 
better able to help others, who do have problems, find their way to 
freedom. However, I found that as I began reading the material, 
answering the questions, and reflecting on my feelings, there were 
so many small, and not so small, changes I could make in my life 
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that would allow me to be the person God created me to be 

instead of the person I kept thinking I was or should be. Taking 

Journey to Freedom has been a life-changing experience for me in 

that I have discovered that things don’t have to be the way they 

always have been. I really do have the power to change my life 

for the better—to be the best version of me. 

I would recommend Journey to Freedom to everyone I know. 

Everyone should be able to experience the feeling of hope when 

you realize that change is really possible. 
Readiness to Contemplate 

At the onset of each of the groups the facilitators were instructed to administer 
James Prochaska’s self test #1, which assesses a person’s readiness to contemplate. The - 
intent was to see whether the people recruited were ready to contemplate and then to 
write a plan. Participants were carefully chosen for JTF in the hope that they were ready 
to contemplate and therefore change. As such, the researcher intentionally coached 
persons making announcements and inviting persons to participate. According to 
Prochaska’s research, a score of ten or more indicates readiness to contemplate. The 
table below lists the participants who were given numbers for anonymity. Their scores 
on self test #1 are listed in the column under the group in which they participated. The 
bolded scores reflect those who completed the entire seven week class and wrote a plan. 
It is worth noting that none of the 12 participants at UTS scored below a ten on the 
consciousness raising self test and all 12 finished the class and wrote a plan. 

In the Stillwater group there were 33 participants. Seventeen finished the class 
and wrote a plan. No one scoring below a ten on the consciousness raising self test 
finished the class and wrote a plan. In the Preble County groups 23 participated and 17 


finished the group and wrote a plan including four people with consciousness raising 


scores below ten. Having four complete the course with low consciousness raising 
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scores surprised the researcher and will be discussed later in the chapter. The table 
below shows all 33 participants’ self test scores. The scores that are bolded reflect those 


who completed the course and wrote a plan. 


Table 5.1 JTF Participants and Self Test #1 Scores 
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Cost 


Each group member paid an initial fee for JTF, but the price was not consistent 
for each group. Student manuals bought in bulk were purchased for $15. Individual retail 
cost was $18. The Stillwater groups were charged $20 and the UTS groups $18. The 
Preble County groups paid $25. The Middle Tennessee group suggested a cost of $50, so 
everyone in the Dayton area was charged well under that price. The fee covered the 


student manual and administrative costs and was easy to collect. 


Convening Groups 
Overview 

Each of the groups met consistently in a setting that had potential for gathering 
without tables. The chairs could be reconfigured when the facilitators chose to subdivide 
groups during sessions. Video projectors were also available in order to play movie clips 
used to illustrate points during four of the sessions. The DVDs were rented by the 
facilitator based on their choice of clip. 

The researcher was the primary facilitator of the UTS group and also convened 
the Stillwater group. The Stillwater group was large and often subdivided. Three 
additional people helped with smaller group facilitation. Each of these people had either 
been through Scott Reall’s training or had twelve step group experience. The Preble 
County groups included one all-women’s group with one co-facilitator being male. The 
other group was mixed gender with two facilitators. Both of these leaders were part of 


the UTS group and sought to duplicate the structure modeled there. 
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All the Journey to Freedom groups began with an orientation session where the 
facilitator taught about change theory and then modeled how to introduce oneself. In this 
format persons were taught to make “I” statements, to listen to one another, to allow for 
all group members to speak and to know it was all right to pass. Cross talk, where a 
smaller group has conversations that often include giving advice or commenting on what 
the previous person said, was discouraged. Facilitators were instructed to lead by sharing 
their own thought or story and to lead by sharing their own weaknesses. The goal of 
group sharing was to speak honestly, to share ones’ own story or thought, and to listen to 
others. The sessions lasted from 60 to 90 minutes. With the intent to create some level of 
accountability, members of the groups were asked to exchange their phone number or e- 
mail so they could check in with one another throughout the week. 

After the orientation session, members could purchase a manual and take it 
home. Members were instructed to read a daily entry and then to journal in the manual. 
Subsequent lessons focused on topics and reflection that individuals already had 
opportunity to consider through previous readings. People could join the group until the 
third night. After that night the group became a closed meeting. This structure intended 
to allow for the members to feel safe and free to share at a deeper level. The conclusion 
of each session included the statement, “‘what is said here stays here.” Discretion and 
trust were foundational to creating a safe environment. 

Each of the facilitators was responsible for recruiting participants, instructing on 
change theory and gathering the video or written materials. Ensuring the sale of the 


books, keeping records of attendance and who wrote a plan and modeling the group 
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behavior were also facilitator roles. Each facilitator also administrated Prochaska’s self 


test #1. Food and drinks were not served except for a potluck at the final session. 


Group Differences 

The UTS group consisted of people who were personally recruited. They all 
scored high on the consciousness raising self test. There were 12 group members, which 
was ideal; the participants did not know each other well and included a mix of YMCA 
employees and church leaders. There were male and female, black and white people in 
this group who ranged in age from 25 to 60 years old. 

The Stillwater group was large, over 30 attending on the first night. It was made 
up of an equal number of men and women who were involved in church. Most 
participants were from the Stillwater congregation, which is a large multi-site church. 
Seven additional people from three other United Methodist congregations also 
participated. The group met in a large multipurpose room which had audio visual 
capabilities and space for breakout groups. This group met on Sunday evenings. The 
weather was a factor on two nights when significant snow fell. Also two people who 
were helpful in leadership dropped out when each of them had parents become critically 
ill. One other member had a small stroke while at work during the seven week series but 
returned to complete the group and write a plan. 

The Preble site had two groups. One group was co-led by the pastor of the 
YMCA congregation and the Wellness Director of the YMCA. This group consisted of 
four people who registered through the YMCA and the rest of the group coming from 


the network of United Methodist churches in the community. The pastor also served as 
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the primary facilitator for the second group that was an existing small group of seven 
women including the pastor’s wife. Eaton, the county seat of Preble County, was where 
these groups were held. 

The ultimate goal of all the groups was to complete the preparation stage of 
change, meaning that after having contemplated life and considered options one writes a 
plan that allows a person to move to action. Table 5.2 below describes the number of 
participants who started and those who completed the class broken down by group. The 


table also reflects the factor of gender based on the total sample of 68 people who j oined 


a group. 
Table 5.2 JTF Group Retention 
UTS | Stillwater | Preble | Total | Male Female 
Started Group 2 | 33 | 23 | 68 | 26 42 
‘Finished Group | 12 17 17, | 46 | 17 29 
Percent Finished | 100% | 51% | 74% | 68% | 65% 69% 


The researcher observed several factors that had a significant impact on the 
difference of the completion of the preparation stage. 


UTs; 

e All participants were personally recruited because of skill set, position and 
ability to influence others. 

¢ Group was highly diverse with a balance between YMCA and church 
people. 

e The small size of the group had a positive effect on sharing as well as 
accountability. Individuals took time to call each other outside of the group. 

e The setting was comfortable since it was not at either a church or a YMCA. 
Therefore, people had little pre-conceived ideas about the location, causing a 
kind of neutrality. 


Stillwater: 
cd 
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This group was the most open group resulting from advertising through a 
sermon series. 

The large group size made it more difficult to develop a deep level of 
intimacy. 

The group was run in January and February resulting in the snow affecting 
attendance. 

The sub-groups did not always consist of the same people each week 
resulting in a lack of intimacy. 

There was one pre-existing small group that came to be a part of this larger 
group. This small group had one individual who came but showed great 
discomfort with the discussion inhibiting her whole small group. This 
individual was ministered to by one of the co-facilitators, a female pastor, at 
the close of two sessions. This individual and the power she had on her small 
group inhibited them from fully engaging and speaking up in any of the 
larger settings. 

Two of the people with very low scores on the consciousness raising scale 
continued in the group through the sixth week. Both of these persons 
operating from the pre-contemplation stage seemed to have an impact on 
others. One was the woman who had a strong impact on her small group. 
The other individual was a man who regularly said that he had nothing to 
share. He seemed to lower the bar of sharing for the others in the group with 
him. 

This group had 51% of the participants who started and finished a plan. Two 
key members dropped out in the fifth and sixth weeks because of extreme 
family crises. One other member had a small stroke during this period but 
returned to finish. 


Preble groups: 


The researcher was not present for these groups. The researcher received 
written reports from each facilitator who determined to mail an evaluation to 
all participants from the Preble groups (see appendix K). 

Like the Stillwater group, one of the Preble groups was made up of a pre- 
existing small group with the addition of a male facilitator. This group 
showed significantly lower scores on the conscious raising self test but 
competed the seven weeks and all but one of them wrote a plan. Once again 
the impact of a group that was pre-existing seemed to have effected the 
group interaction. It appears that the goals for changing were more modest 
and that there was a pre-existing comfort level established for sharing that 
was not as intimate as other groups. However, this group was cohesive and 
there was a high commitment to finish. 

Attendance was strong. These groups met in the early spring and the weather 
was better. 

The co-facilitation between a male pastor and the female YMCA Wellness 
Director seemed to be very positive. The facilitators and the group members 
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expressed a high appreciation for the leadership. This may have been a factor 
in retention and completion of the plan by so many in these groups. 

« This group had 68% participants completed a plan. Some persons were 

unable to finish because of work commitments. 
Follow-up Survey 

The focus of the study is to discover to what degree people who finished the JTF 
groups and wrote a plan moved to action. The researcher developed a short survey that 
was able to be taken online. The invitation to participate was distributed by e-mail from 
the researcher asking for an update. 

The questions were developed with the support of two people who had 
experience in designing questions for qualitative research. One of these women was the 
person at the YMCA overseeing other surveys for the association. 

Reaching the people in the Preble County groups was more difficult. The 
facilitators did not have many of the participants’ e-mails on record. Also, the 
participants did not know the researcher and therefore may not have responded as 
readily as the other groups that the researcher facilitated. Also, the Preble County groups 
met in a much more rural setting where e-mail communication is not the normal way of 
interacting. Following the initial attempt at e-mail, the researcher asked the pastor to get 
as many e-mails as possible. The pastor of the YMCA church had been reappointed and 
the new pastor who had participated in the Stillwater JTF group re-sent the e-mail 
request under her account. This still did not generate many responses. 

However, the questionnaire was easy to take if one had a computer and internet 


access. The researcher utilized an online service called Zoomerang, which also compiled 
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the data from the respondents. The YMCA already had an account; therefore there was 
no additional cost for utilizing this service. 

Of the 46 people who completed a plan, 35 people visited the website and 24 
completed the survey. The results of the survey are presented below in Tables 5.3 


through 5.10. 


Table 5.3 Survey Question #1 


Have you looked at your Journey to Freedom (JTF) plan since 
finishing the final group session? 


19Yes 79% 


5No 21% 


After six months, 79% of the people reported having looked at their plan. This 
was a significantly higher response than the researcher expected. The development of 
the plan was the pivotal goal for the preparation stage. However, the plan created by the 
individual was not the only factor in moving to action. The survey was not seeking to 


delve into these factors, but rather to get a picture of who had moved to action. 
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Table 5.4 Survey Question #2 


How much of your JTF plan did you complete? 


Three quarters of the people responding reported working partial, most, or all of 
their plan. This number seems once again to represent a certain level of success that was 
affected by or has an effect on the esteem of the individual. The follow-up interviews in 


the next section address some of these attitudes. 


Table 5.5 Survey Question #3 


My attempts for physical wellness in my plan lasted: 


2Under1week 8% 
1 one month 4% 


8two months 33% 


2fourmonths 8% 
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7 six months or more 29% 


The highest response to this question is two months closely followed by six 


months or more. Many of the people in the JTF groups have some level of discipline in 


their lives, but lack a balance of disciplines. This is one of the three questions that 


addressed a piece of a larger goal of wellness and balance. 


My attempts for spiritual wellness in my plan lasted: 


2 under 1 week 
4 one month 

1 two months 
2 three months 
0 four months 
3 five months 


12 six or more months 


Table 5.6 Survey Question #4 
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This high response concerning spiritual wellness is not surprising since many of 


the participants came from local congregations. However, the plans invited people to 


engage in some sort of intentional spiritual practices that was more than rote religious 


practice. 


My attempts for emotional wellness in my plan lasted: 


4 under 1 week 
2 one month 

1 two months 

1 three months 
1 three months 
0 four months 
4 five months 


12 six or more months 


Table 5.7 Survey Question #5 
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Once again there was a very high response to the question of following practices 
of emotional health. The JTF daily readings focus on addressing negative thinking, 
perfectionism, low self-esteem and fear. The primary structure for change invited people 
to train instead of just try. Recognition that failure is normal and that it is not final keeps 
people practicing the attitudes and actions that are necessary for them to change. The 


curriculum seems to have been effective concerning emotional wellbeing. 


Table 5.8 Survey Question #6 


Did you have accountability during the past 6 months? 


9No One 38% 

10 An Individual 42% 
5 Group Member 21% 
4 Family Member 17% 
2JTF Member 8% 


3 other, please specify 12% 


Accountability clearly is a key part of making changes. Participants were told to 
describe what kind of accountability that they would have upon completing the class. 
They were not coached in what that should look like, other than an example of a plan in 
the student manual. This issue is also explored more during the individual phone 


interviews. 
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Table 5.9 Survey Question #7 


Regardless of the past 6 months, would you consider taking 
action on your plan now? 


23 Yes 96% 


1No 4% | 


The most striking response to the online survey was to this question. Ninety-six 
percent of those responding imply willingness to consider still utilizing their plan. It may 
well be that unlike many workouts, diets or spiritual directives that people are given, the 
ITE participants were free to write their own plan tailored to their own interests. One’s 
own investment into design seems to make it more attractive. Also, something unique to 
the plan was to practice developing attitudes and strategies for screening negative and 


fatalistic thinking. 


Table 5.10 Survey Question #8 


Regardless of your experience, are you willing to participate ina 
30 minute phone interview? 


18 Yes 76% 


6No 25% 
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The final question was to give the researcher a chance to follow up with 
participants about their experience. Seventy-five percent were willing to be interviewed. 


Due to the coordination of the interviews, 13 of the 18 were actually interviewed. 


Phone Interviews 
The intention of the phone interview was to explore at greater depth the 
responses that the researcher got from the online survey. Gill developed the interview 
questions with the assistance of the same two people who developed the survey 
questions. The questions were neutral so as not to direct the respondents’ answers. The 
primary objective was to look at factors that impacted moving to action. Also issues of 
obstacles, accountability and attitudes were explored. Finally, the researcher asked for 
recommendations from the interviewees. 
The interviews were held at a time described by the interviewees as convenient. 
The researcher loosely followed a script and made few comments during the interviews 
in order to maintain consistency and to not ask leading questions. A part of the script 
included receiving consent to record the conversation (see appendix I). 
The interviews consisted of the following eight questions: 
1. Since the Journey to Freedom class ended, describe your experience regarding 
the spiritual, physical, and emotional elements of your plan. 
2. How does this compare to any previous attempts that you have made for change 
(spirit, body, and mind)? 
3. Were there external obstacles that may have hindered your progress? If so please 
explain. 
4. Were there any internal obstacles that may have hindered. your progress 
(attitudes, emotions, self talk)? If so, please explain. 
5. In your plan what accountability did you indicate? Did the accountability that 
you described offer adequate support? Please explain. 


6. Can you suggest what kinds of additional support might have helped you after 
ending the class? 
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7. Hope is a major component in the JTF curriculum. How hopeful regarding your 
experience are you about your capacity to change? 

8. In conclusion, do you have any recommendations or suggestions regarding your 
experience? 


Formulate Themes 
After completing the phone interviews, the researcher formulated some initial 
themes and analysis from the data. The following sections report on the initial themes of 
participation, obstacles, accountability, attitudes and participant recommendations. 
More detailed information is reported in chapter six regarding each of these areas of 


focus. 


Participation 

The researcher first reviewed interview question #1 and survey questions #5, #6 
and #7 (see appendix G). These questions deal with the amount of the plan completed 
and the work done for each of the physical, spiritual, and emotional areas. Compared to 
the sample of 24 people who completed the online survey, the group interviewed did not 
include anyone who had done “nothing” and mirrored the other distribution with the 
exception of having a larger group who reported they had done “most” of their plan. 
Overall, this reflected that those interviewed represented a broad spectrum of people 
who had taken the course with a slightly higher level of having moved to action. 

All persons who responded to the question asking how much of their plan they 
had completed by answering “partial,” “most” or “all” had each moved to action in at 
least two areas of their plan. Also, the people who reported doing “part” to “all” of their 


plan worked both the spiritual and emotional parts of their plans. This was due in part to 


ee 


the JTF daily readings, which focus on helping people look at their attitudes and 
emotions and on considering the spiritual nature of their existence as a catalyst for 
change. 

In the phone interview no one spoke in simple categories of succeeding or 
failing. Instead, there was consistent reflection seeing this change more as training. Even 
when a person reported being off track there was a belief that it was possible to start 
again. When interviewing the participants, they exhibited little embarrassment or self- 
deprecating language. This was consistent with the JTF group sessions that encouraged 


people to be honest without shaming themselves. 


Obstacles 

The researcher specifically inquired concerning external and internal obstacles in 
interview questions #3 and #4. The researcher was particularly interested in hearing 
what kind of obstacles the participants faced in moving to action. Of the responses 
given, the primary theme seemed to be around time and scheduling, particularly when it 


came to physical discipline. Other external obstacles beyond their control included: 


e personal illness 

e illness of a close family member 
job loss 

moving 

e family issues with grown children 


One additional external obstacle dealt with family. In the overall interview 
process family was either a factor for good or ill. One interviewee in particular spoke 
about her husband intentionally sabotaging her efforts to change because her change 


was threatening to him. 
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Regarding the responses for internal obstacles, the list of responses included: 


wanting to give up 
staying positive 
lack of confidence 
negative self talk 

e doubting 

e self criticism 


* @ @ @ 


Reporting internal obstacles required an awareness and consciousness from the 
interviewees. The interview questions were not previously distributed so these answers 


represent their present consciousness. 


Accountability 

Accountability was a part of the plan written at the end of the JTF sessions. Six 
months later it was apparent from the online survey that the majority of people reported 
not being accountable to anyone or to only an individual. In the sample of people 
participating in phone interview only one person reported being accountable only to 
themselves. One other person reported having minimal accountability, which included a 
spouse. These two individuals completed “little” of their plan. When comparing the 24 
people who took the online survey to the 13 who participated in phone interviews, the 
persons interviewed generally had a greater circle of people to be accountable to, and as 
a whole had higher scores in the completion of their plans. 

Overall, the accountability part of the program seemed weak. It appears that 
individual and group support is important. People who had a larger network of multiple 
places of accountability did the best. A lack of accountability seems to be a significant 
factor in following through with one’s plan. Another factor that influenced 


accountability was leading a group. Those people who were leading groups, whether 
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JTF or other, reported feeling especially accountable to those they were trying to lead. 
Also, taking the lead to publicly announce the disciplines that are being exercised seems 
to have a positive outcome in keeping on track. 

Accountability to spouse or another family member seemed not to be as effective 
as accountability to another individual who is also working a plan or in a group. Clearly 
support of one’s family is important to being able to follow through, but a spouse does 
not seem to be very effective as an accountability partner. 

The phone interviewees were asked for suggestions for additional kinds of 
support to assist following the JTF course. Their recommendations for further 
accountability include: 


Find someone from the class to stay connected to 
Have a follow up class 

Lead a JTF group, being a role model helps 

Have a reunion of the JTF group after three months 
Join an exercise class 

Get the JTF group back together once a month 


* @© @ @ © 8 


Finally, the researcher noticed that sending an e-mail asking people to reveal 
what they were doing after six months simply reminded participants of their plan. An e- 


mail reporting may well be effective for keeping up with some of the participants. 


Attitude of Hope 

Although attitudes were being addressed through the question of obstacles, the 
most consistent response of all interview questions came when asked the question, How 
hopeful regarding your experience are you about your capacity to change? One person 
responded that they are hopeful about everything but weight and exercise. Everyone else 


responded with energy that they were either “very hopeful” or “extremely hopeful.” The 
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enthusiasm and optimism in respondents was surprising. Individuals who had completed 
varying degrees of their plans still spoke of being very hopeful. This response also 
seems related to the 96 percent of those who took the online survey stating that even if 
they had done nothing for six months that they would consider taking action on their 
plan now. JTF sought to help people move through an experience of helplessness, to 
powerlessness, to surrender, to hopefulness. It appears that this not only happened as a 
part of the seven week group experience but that there was a sustained and energized 
sense that change really is possible. 

In order to unpack the nature of this hopefulness the researcher determined to 
look at the second question of the phone interviews: “How does this compare to any 
previous attempts that you have made for change (spirit, mind and body)?” 

Responses to this question included: 

Understanding how change works 

Involving the support of a group 

Knowing the difference between training and trying 
Moving deeper into self-understanding 


Have the freedom to talk honestly without embarrassment 
Setting specific deadline and goals 


Recommendations 

Those interviewed spoke of a need for more follow up. This included anything 
from a formal next step class or a fitness class to reunions that could have the group get 
back together at one, three and six month intervals. 

After six months away from the group accountability was recognized by the 


interviewees as very important. There was a desire to be able to stay connected to 
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someone else who had taken the class. For those who were suggesting further classes, 
there was a desire that one component would be accountability. 

Three of the 13 interviewed wanted to see the program marketed more broadly. 
The sense was that it was effective and an appropriate small group structure that could 


be offered in local church settings. This included the idea of having single gender groups 


as well. 


Recommendations from Peer Review 


This group concurred with the recommendations of those interviewed but added 


three additional pieces. 


1. Give greater focus to the development of the plan since it is pivotal for the action 
stage. 

2. Add an eighth week for the purpose of revising personal plans and developing 
follow up group strategy for accountability. 

3. Gather comprehensive resource guide for easy and specific groups and supports 
for issues that individuals might want to address. 


CHAPTER VI 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


For more than 25 years the researcher concentrated a significant part of his time 
serving as a pastor, pastoral counselor and spiritual director to others who found 
themselves in crises and demonstrated a desire for change. Without recognizing it at the 
time, much of the formal counseling he led attempted to accomplish Prochaska’s stages 
of contemplation and preparation. In the counseling paradigm, the researcher provides a 
safe and grace-filled space to allow the client to be honest. The drawbacks, however, are 
the lack of time, the cost for professional counseling and the stigma for certain people 
and cultures. These unfortunately hinder some people to ask for help causing them to stay 
in bondage to life-controlling issues and attitudes. By discovering Prochaska’s change 
theory and Reall’s JTF group structure, the researcher has recognized the possibility to 


change are both accessible and affordable. 


Change Theory 
Reall’s Journey to Freedom curriculum utilizes the change theory developed by 


Prochaska. This theory’s stages of change included: 


1. Pre-contemplation 
2. Contemplation 
3. Preparation 

4. Action 

5. Maintenance 

6. Termination 


Ly 
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The intention of this project was to assist people moving from contemplation to 
preparation in order to be ready for action. This project, however, does not address 
longer lifestyle changes or the stages of maintenance and termination. 

Prochaska’s theory proved helpful and reliable. First of all, using Prochaska’s 
consciousness raising self test was essential in forming groups of people who were truly 
ready to contemplate change. Research indicated that the lower the score on this self 
test, the less likely people were to complete the program or to write a plan. Additionally, 
as a result of recruiting people who were ready to contemplate, group members 
participated and were more likely to remain part of the group. Sixty-eight percent of 
those who came to an orientation completed the group and wrote a plan. Of those 
participants who completed the online survey, 75% reported working at least “part” of 
their plan six months after the group ended. This time period of six months was based on 
Prochaska’s definition of a person in contemplation stage as “someone who is intending 
to take action in the next six months.”!!° These results confirm Prochaska’s theory that 
contemplating and preparing a plan facilitate moving people to action. 

Prochaska’s change theory was also helpful for participants because it presented 
a way for people to understand the process of change. The researcher intentionally 
presented the elements of the change theory in recruitment and orientation and 
throughout the classes. This informational teaching about change and understanding the 
necessary steps at each stage empowered participants to move forward. One participant 
reported, “This attempt involved the support of a group and an understanding of change. 


I also set realistic goals. Learning the difference between training and trying was helpful. 
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I have been encouraged to process failures and to go on.” Training includes the process 
of failing and growing through that experience. “Even though willpower is an element of 
change, it is not the deciding factor. The way to overcome the self-defeating behavior of 


giving up is to train, not try. Training verses trying is the key to success.” ”° 


Journey to Freedom 

Following the launch of groups in Dayton, Ohio, and the study of 68 participants, 
the researcher concluded that the structure of small groups is effective. It worked for 
people of different backgrounds including men and women, people of different races and 
people of different classes and educational experience. Participants ranged in age from 
their mid-twenties to late-sixties. It was also effective for persons dealing with a variety 
of life-controlling issues or people perceiving themselves as health seekers. 

In addition, JTF attracted people having multiple faith experiences. Research 
suggests that people were highly willing to follow through with their spiritual wellness 
plan regardless of their formal religious experience. Fifty percent of survey respondents 
reported working on their spiritual plan for all six months after the class ended. Persons 
were also open to talk about faith even though there was a large range in experience 
between those who were pastors and those who had little formal religious experience. A 
strength of JTF is that faith and the importance of God undergird the process without 
being blatant. 

Also, the JTF manual, which is grounded in faith, was not overtly religious, but 


uniformly helped people with little church experience as well as those with advanced 
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degrees in theology. Because the manual is nondenominational and does not seek to 
instruct in doctrine, it proved to be broadly useful. In addition to addressing the spirit, 
the daily readings included personal stories and YMCA history, which ultimately 
showcases American culture. The manual was accepted and appreciated by people who 
are not members of the YMCA because the stories brought simple realities to the 
forefront that stimulated readers to reflect on their own lives. 

One of the greatest strengths of the JTF manual and group sessions is that it 
addresses the toxic attitudes that hinder one’s ability to change. Attempts at change are 
impacted greatly by the attitudes and self-esteem of participants. JTF spent a good 
portion of the six weeks of daily readings addressing attitudes and emotions. In 
particular, the manual addresses issues such as negative self talk, perfectionism, 
powerlessness and shame. Raising participants’ consciousness of such attitudes allowed 
them to further reflect on obstacles to their success. One interviewee reported, “I choose 
to have healthy self talk. My attitude really improved and I am more optimistic. The 
book was helpful, especially the story about Abe Lincoln.” 

Another strength of the JTF structure is the use of facilitators who are trained and 
follow specific twelve step group process. At the beginning of the project launch, Scott 
Reall led a workshop for facilitator training. This training was helpful to the researcher 
in clarifying the role of the facilitator and being able to model these approaches when 
leading groups. The researcher intentionally recruited facilitators who had experience in 
a variety of disciplines. The facilitators were open to change and were aware that faith 
was important to the JTF process and, therefore, to the transformational work that it 


seeks to do. 
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JTF groups are styled after traditional twelve step groups that value anonymity, 
use “T” statements and do not offer others advice. Anonymity is a foundational principle 
of the group process and creates a safe space to share. Having people who do not know 
each other may develop a deeper level of sharing, which is a topic for further research. 
They are set up to be non-judgmental and everyone, including the facilitator, is invited 
to share. In fact, JTF encourages facilitators who are non-professionals to engage in 
change themselves. 

The importance of facilitator training is that JTF groups do not follow the 
traditional model of a sharing group whose primary goal is support. Instead, the goal of 
JTF groups is to facilitate contemplation and to prepare for change. JTF is unique from 
other twelve step groups or from exercise groups because the participants are dealing 
with multiple issues instead of all focusing on a particular addiction or goal. The group 
did not allow for cross talk, the giving of advice or witnessing to fellow members. 
People heard real stories and disclosed real weaknesses to one another. When 
participants gave up the maintenance of self image they did real work. 

If groups are large it is recommended that they subdivide for at least a portion of 
each session. There is a high value in speaking and having others listen. Also, the 
subgroups should maintain consistency and have the same people in the subgroups 
throughout the sessions. 

Pre-existing groups that entered JTF reported only modest change. The level of 
intimacy established before beginning JTF may have created a level at which people 
were used to sharing and, therefore, were unwilling to move to a deeper and more honest 


conversation. Also, the pre-existing group from the project functioned more like a 
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sharing group than a twelve step group. The habits previously established of sharing and 
giving each other feedback went against the rule of no cross talk in the JTF group 
structure. Due to the importance of anonymity and the experience of the pre-existing 
group, the researcher recommends caution when starting JTF in a pre-existing group 
structure. 

While it is helpful to have facilitators who have previously experienced a twelve 
step group, it is not essential. For instance, the Preble County facilitators did not have 
twelve step experience, but followed the model utilized in the UTS group where they 
were both participants. Seventy-four percent of the Preble County participants 
completed the program and wrote a plan and rated their facilitators highly in an 


evaluation. 


The Plan 

A central goal of JTF is to write a plan that is shared with the group at the 
completion of the class. This plan serves as the blueprint for moving to action. The 
components of the plan include: 

e an honest assessment of oneself mentioning both strengths and weaknesses 

e aspecific description of the steps the person is planning to take in the areas 

of spirit, mind and body 

* avision of oneself if they followed this plan 

e adescription of who will hold them accountable 

Participants create the plan with little direction from the facilitator other than 


being told that they will share it during the seventh class session. A template for such a 


plan is included in day 35 of the JTF student manual.’”! 
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Because the group rules state not to give one another advice, individual plans 
varied in content and length. Noticing that the plan is essential, one peer reviewer 
recommended focusing more attention on creating the plan. The research shows that 
individuals were committed to considering their plan; ninety-six percent of respondents 
to the online survey reported that even if they had not worked their plan they would 
consider working it now. For several participants, the plan was key in making change. 
One interviewee said, “I’ve have some goals in mind but I don’t know if] ever actually 
set them down on paper. So, you know, that’s been a key for me, I think. Just actually 
writing them down, and I can refer back to them so that I keep them in my 
consciousness.” 

Peer reviewers also recommended adding an eighth week so that participants had 
the opportunity to revise their plan. The thought is not to make everyone’s plan the same 
but that group sharing might inspire revision that would prove helpful. During week 
eight an additional agenda item could be to design group goals, such as checking in 
monthly or developing a group for a specific purpose (i.e. weight loss, exercise, etc). It 
was also recommended that the facilitator of the group share a resource list of places, 
programs, websites and groups in the region that might be helpful. The facilitator is not 
tasked with individual counseling, coaching or creating others’ plans; instead, the 


facilitator lifts the plan up as an important aspect for making a change. 


Accountability 
Central to the plan and significant to following through is developing 


accountability. When reviewing the online survey, the six people who did “Tittle” or 
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“none” of their plan also reported being accountable to “no one.” JTF participants 
reported being accountable either to themselves, other individuals, a group, a fellow 
participant in JTF or a spouse. When looking at the issue of accountability, the survey 
and interviews revealed that this is the weakest part of the program. 

The most effective form of accountability had multiple layers. These layers can 
be either formal or informal structures of accountability. Formal accountability includes 
relationships such as a partner from the group or joining an exercise class. Individuals 
who were also in an outside program reported feeling more accountable. Informal 
accountability includes telling others in a more general way, such as leading a group, 
preaching or telling a co-worker. Those who led groups or publicly disclosed their goals 
for change reported feeling most accountable. 

The ideal accountability structure, however, would include partnering with a 
person who is also in an accountability relationship. For, when one is accountable to 
someone who is also accountable, the supporting person understands and takes the role 
more seriously. 

The support of a spouse during the action stage is important to help participants 
follow through. However, several interviewees reported that their spouses were not 
effective as accountability partners. The role of a spouse can either be supportive, 
neutral or undermining. The most extreme example reported was of a husband 
attempting to sabotage his wife’s attempts for change. “T think he’s threatened by me 
wanting to change and by me wanting to be healthy because it’s easier for him if we 


stayed in our same routine. ...He isn’t healthy mentally and I think me changing was a 
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big threat to him and he did try to sabotage every step of the way he could, and I had to 
be very determined that that wasn’t going to happen. He’s slowly accepting it.” 

Consistency in physical disciplines was the most challenging area for JTF 
participants. Time and schedule were regularly described as obstacles to success. Future 
groups could develop workout teams or partners after the class or JTF could add an 
exercise group as part of the experience. Having a class or a set time with others creates 
the necessary accountability. 

Interviewees further addressed accountability by recommending different 
structures to be involved in after the class. Their recommendations included pairing up 
with someone from the group or participating in a reunion. Additionally, peer reviewers 
recommended using technology, such as a chat room or posting one’s own journey 


online, to give people some form of electronic accountability. 


Hope 

The most significant outcome of JTF was to discover that after six months those 
who had completed the group were very hopeful about their capacity to change. In a 
world where people often feel hopeless or have been living in bondage to life-controlling 
substance, attitudes and behaviors JTF offered and delivered hope. The level and 
consistency in which it was reported indicated real transformation. When asked, “How 
hopeful regarding your experience are you about your capacity to change,” 12 out of the 
13 people interviewed responded by saying they were “very hopeful” or “extremely 


hopeful.” 
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The interviews revealed that participants were hopeful for a variety of reasons 
including: 

e They better understood change. 

e They shared personal experiences with others who listened without judging. 

e They heard others talk about and were willing to consider God. 

® They looked at the attitudes and emotions that were robbing them of hope. 

e They discovered that they needed to train as opposed to try harder. 


e They learned that change is incremental and taking small steps is the way to 
change. 


e They experienced hope in the midst of real stories not unlike their own. 
Theological Reflection 

People having hope do not solely depend on themselves in order to change. Nor 
do they over-critique themselves. However, they are rigorously honest and aware of 
their powerlessness, but not limited by it. Hope is hoping in God. The apostle Paul 
encourages the church saying, “May the God of hope fill you with all joy, and peace in 
believing, so that you may abound in hope by the power of the Holy Spirit!” 

The hope of JTF is not a “Pollyanna” wishful kind of hope rooted in a system of 
denial. JTF encourages people to be honest with themselves, God and others. It tells the 
truth that is feared and hidden. It moves beyond shame and self-judgment that hold 
people captive. The instruction in the scripture is “rejoice in our suffering; suffering 
produces perseverance, perseverance character, and character, hope.”!? JTF helped a 
significant group of people move through this process. The journey is not easy or 
without suffering; success is not instantaneous. Perseverance produces character and 


character produces hope. Not giving up and continuing to train are essential to hope. The 
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hope of individuals participating in JTF increased dramatically because they entered a 
community of hope. A community of people who were all different held hope in God as 
a common ground. 

Another observation that surfaced during the interviews was that even when 
participants had completed a small amount of their plan they exhibited little self 
deprecating talk. The issue of shame is something that theologian Andrew Sung Park 
addresses in Hurt to Healing. Shame is a fundamental malady that shapes a person’s self 
image and defines him as having lost esteem or of having low self-esteem. Park writes, 
“When our goals and expectations are not fulfilled, we feel shame at our own 
shortcoming. ..This type of failure shame burdens us with the uncertainty of our ability 
to achieve a task. We hesitate before we venture out because of our past shameful 
experience of failure. Such shame eats up our courage to risk.”!** 

The process and manner of sharing that took place in the group sought to model 
sharing of weakness and failure in a community of grace. The style of honesty and 
vulnerability in the group was reinforced by the daily readings that encouraged the same 
openness. Following the interviews six months after the class, the researcher was struck 
by participants’ willingness to be honest and share both the successes and the failures. 
Healing communities invite honest sharing while offering people respect. Park says, 
“Respect is an attitude of regard and admiration. To respect is to provide positive self- 


esteem. People do not change while their self-esteem is low, but only when it is high.”’”° 


24Dark, From Hurt to Healing, 41-42. 
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The capacity for people to find courage and to begin the serious journey of 
change is undergirded by a willingness to be vulnerable in a community of respect. The 


self-esteem gained fuels the engine of change. 


Collaborations 
Three types of organizations participated in this project launch including the 
YMCA, United Methodist churches and a theological seminary. Each of these settings 
was appropriate for a JTF group because the program helped each organization better 


fulfill its mission. JTF is able to provide each of these organizations the following: 


small group structure 

daily readings 

a program grounded in faith but non-sectarian 

a plan for spirit, mind and body 

a proven path for change 

a means to address toxic emotions and attitudes 

a program that works well with collaborating partners 
a curriculum that works with a diverse adult population 
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Reaching health seekers, a significant proportion of the population, is the focus 
of the YMCA movement in the twenty-first century. In reality, fitness and recreation are 
giving way to a model that helps people move into relationship with others in order to 
accomplish more holistic health goals. The YMCA is becoming more of a catalyst than a 
destination. Complementing the existing quality facilities, the JTF program assists the 
YMCA in achieving its mission to build strong communities. 

The Methodist movement began as small groups called class meetings that 
focused on scriptural holiness and accountability. Two hundred years later, JTF provides 
a framework for the same kind of work focusing on wholeness that brings balance and 


health to the church. Like the YMCA, the church meets and consists of people with 
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diverse needs who are often unaware of the issues that people are facing or, more likely, 
denying. JTF offers a small group structure that, unlike existing groups, is designed to 
help people make change. 

Probably the greatest opportunity that the researcher sees for JTF groups is at the 
seminary level. Working closely with UTS has helped the researcher see that academic 
work does not prepare leaders to lead. The focus is on the mind without a balance of 
spiritual work and with almost total neglect of the body. Yet the Heinrich Center for 
Wellness at UTS emerged as a center that is committed to expanding programs and has a 
vision for affecting the whole person as well as equipping communities for health. 

Master of Divinity students who are preparing for ministry already exhibit the 
poor health indicators that the Board of Pensions of the UMC notes are the tip of the 
iceberg of a health crisis. During the Clergy Health Summit in 2007 the Board of 
Pensions revealed a vocational crisis among pastors. Key issues are obesity, inactivity, 
poor nutrition, high stress and depression. In order for the church to follow the life of 
Jesus and to truly have the capacity to disciple others, there needs to be a time of self- 
examination and support for those who are in relationship to the church. 

Without being a program that includes honest assessment, balanced disciplines 
and accountability new graduates simply enter the arena of ministry unfit. JTF is not 
geared to be an academic program, rather is set to bea transformational program for 
discovering and preparing for change. The researcher recommends that UTS incorporate 
JTF into the pre-existing structure of ministry groups for entering students. JTF could be 
an initial personal assessment tool for the work of formation that these groups seek to 


meet. The accountability piece would be built in because the groups have a commitment 
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to meet together for a two-year period of time. This would allow a person to prepare a 
plan for a balanced disciplined life and to have the support of others. The other aspect of 
this program is that those who participate in groups at the seminary could take the 
knowledge of change out into parishes as they move to their various ministry sites 


following graduation. 


Recommendations 
The following recommendations discussed previously emerged from the 


researcher’s findings. 
1) Change Theory 


e Utilize Prochaska’s change theory, including the consciousness raising self 
test. 


2) Journey to Freedom 


* Utilize Reall’s Journey to Freedom manual for daily reading, reflection and 
group discussion. 

e Train facilitators in twelve step group process. 
Recruit facilitators who are willing to talk about issues of faith. 
Form groups with twelve participants. For co-ed groups have two 
facilitators, one male and one female. 

® Consider forming either all male or all female groups. 


3) The Plan 


e Focus attention on creating a quality plan. 

e Add an eighth week for sharing and revision. 

« Develop group goals for support and accountability, specifically regarding 
physical health during the eighth week. 

® Create a resource list to give participants before writing their plan. 


4) Accountability 


e Encourage forming multiple layers of accountability, considering both 
formal and informal structures. 


ey! 


* Partner with someone who is also in an accountability relationship. 
e Attend an exercise class or find a work out partner to help meet physical 
health goals. 
5) Hope 
e Utilize JTF material to encourage increased hope. 
6) Collaborations 
* Collaborate with people from multiple sectors of the community (i.e. 


YMCA, church, seminary, hospital, twelve step programs, etc.). 
e Include JTF in the curriculum for Master of Divinity students. 


For Further Study 

There are three recommended areas of further research. Each utilizes Journey to 
Freedom and an eight week small group structure. 

The first would design and implement a series of strategies for accountability 
that would keep persons connected. Developing a series of structures that are both 
formal and informal following the eight weeks of group in JTF would likely improve the 
experience in the action stage. 

The second study would take the JTF curriculum and adapt it for a youth pilot. 
The manual is easily read but may not contain enough youth examples. The small group 
structure could possibly be facilitated without much alteration. The issues of 
accountability would likely be important with youth wellness initiatives as it is with 
adults. 

The third study would target Master of Divinity students during the period of 
their academic formation. It would be the holistic structure for a broader formation of 


those headed to pastoral leadership and church vocations. This study would maintain a 
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longer and more formal accountability. The ministry groups at the seminary could utilize 
the JTF structure to accomplish the personal design of a plan that they would followed 


during the two year period of formation. 


Conclusions 
Jesus’ question, “Do you wish to be well?!” really is broadly appropriate in 
this time. Addiction and diseases threaten happiness. From children to senior citizens 
there is a loss of health. People in the church and YMCA, as well as those who have 
never participated, struggle in ways that differ only by degree. Hopelessness, fear and 
depression hold individuals captive. Motivation is difficult for persons filled with a 
sense of shame and failure. 

Journey to Freedom has successfully put structure to the change theory of James 
Prochaska. In Dayton, Ohio, simple self-help styled groups met and envisioned the 
potential for new life. For everyone who stayed this meant making some changes. Rather 
than fearing and resisting people began to contemplate and plan. 

The real test was to see if JTF participants would move to action. Changing 
attitudes and facing obstacles, both internal and external, freed participants to enter the 
action stage. Attempts varied but attitudes about change were surprisingly uniform. 


Change is possible. Hope is alive. People were free to change. 


26 John 5:6 NAS 
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Tradition One 
“Our common welfare should come first; personal recovery depends upon A.A., 
unity.” 
Tradition Two 
“For our group purpose there is but one ultimate authority—a loving God as He 
may express Himself in our group conscience. Our leaders are but trusted 
servants; they do not govern.” 
Tradition Three . 
“The only requirement for A.A. membership is a desire to stop drinking.” 
Tradition Four 
“Each group should be autonomous except in matters affecting other groups or 
A.A. as a whole.” 
Tradition Five 
“Each group has but one primary purpose—to carry its message to the alcoholic 
who still suffers.” 


Tradition Six 
“An A.A. group ought never endorse, finance, or lend the A.A. name to any 


related facility or outside enterprise, lest problems of money, property, and 
prestige divert us from our primary purpose.” 


Tradition Seven 
“Every A.A. group ought to be fully self-supporting, declining outside 


contributions.” 


Tradition Eight 
“Alcoholics Anonymous should remain forever non-professional, but our service 


centers may employ special workers.” 


Tradition Nine 
“A_A., as such, ought never be organized; but we may create service boards or 


committees directly responsible to those they serve.” 


Tradition Ten 
“Alcoholics Anonymous has no opinion on outside issues; hence the A.A. name 


ought never be drawn into public controversy.” 


Tradition Eleven 
“Our public relations policy is based on attraction rather than promotion; we need 


always maintain personal anonymity at the level of press, radio, and films.” 


Tradition Twelve 
“Anonymity is the spiritual foundation of all our traditions, ever reminding us to 


place principles before personalities.” 


APPENDIX B 
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Step One 
“We admitted we were powerless over alcohol—that our lives had become 
unmanageable.” 

Step Two 
“Came to believe that a Power greater than ourselves could restore us to sanity.” 

Step Three 
“Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to the care of God as we 
understood Him.” 

Step Four 
“Made a searching and fearless moral inventory of ourselves.” 

Step Five 
“Admitted to God, to ourselves, and to another human being the exact nature of 
our wrongs.” 

Step Six 
“Were entirely ready to have God remove all these defects of character.” 

Step Seven 
“Humbly ask Him to remove our shortcomings.” 

Step Eight 
“Made a list of all persons we had harmed, and became willing to make amends to 
them all.” 

Step Nine 
“Made direct amends to such people wherever possible, except when to do so 
would injure them or others.” 

Step Ten 
“Continued to take personal inventory and when we were wrong promptly 
admitted it.” 

Step Eleven 
“Sought through prayer and meditations to improve our conscious contact with 
God as we understood Him, praying only for knowledge of His will for us and the 
power to carry that out.” 

Step Twelve . 
“Having had a spiritual awakening as the result of these steps, we tried to carry 
this message to alcoholics, and to practice these principles in all our affairs.” 
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Consciousness Raising 
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1=Never 
2=Seldom 
3=Occasionally 
4=Often 
5=Repeatedly 


Frequency 


I look for information related to my problem behavior. 


I think about information from articles and books on how to overcome my 
problem. 


I read about people who have successfully changed. 


I recall information people have personally given me about the benefits of 
changing my problem. 


= Score 


Name 


James Prochaska Changing for Good (New York: Quill, 1994), 93. 
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Journey to Freedom II — Facing Reality 
John 21:1-13 (NLT) 

Later Jesus appeared again to the disciples beside the Sea of Galilee. This is how it 
happened. [2] Several of the disciples were there—Simon Peter, Thomas (nicknamed the 
Twin), Nathanael from Cana in Galilee, the sons of Zebedee, and two other disciples. 

[3] Simon Peter said, "I'm going fishing." 

"We'll come, too," they all said. So they went out in the boat, but they caught nothing 
all night. 

[4] At dawn the disciples saw Jesus standing on the beach, but they couldn't see who 
he was. [5] He called out, "Friends, have you caught any fish?" 

"No," they replied. 

[6] Then he said, "Throw out your net on the right-hand side of the boat, and you'll 
get plenty of fish!" So they did, and they couldn't draw in the net because there were so 
many fish in it. 

[7] Then the disciple whom Jesus loved said to Peter, "It is the Lord!" When Simon 
Peter heard that it was the Lord, he put on his tunic (for he had stripped for work), 


jumped into the water, and swam ashore. 


[8] The others stayed with the boat and pulled the loaded net to the shore, for they were 
only out about three hundred feet. [9] When they got there, they saw that a charcoal fire 
was burning and fish were frying over it, and there was bread. 

[10] "Bring some of the fish you've just caught," Jesus said. [ [12] "Now come and 


have some breakfast!" 
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1. Understand the presence of a crisis 
That evening, on the first day of the week, the disciples were meeting behind locked 
doors because they were afraid of the Jewish leaders. Suddenly, Jesus was standing there 
among them! "Peace be with you," he said. John 20:19 (NLT) 
2. I must end normal routines 
Hiding and avoiding our problems 
Can anyone hide from me? Am I not everywhere in all the heavens and earth?" 
asks the Lord. Jeremiah 23:24 (NLT) 
Destruction is certain for those who try to hide their plans from the Lord, Isaiah 
29:15 (NLT) 
Handling problems on our own 
Jt was not their own strength that gave them victory. It was by your mighty 
power that they succeeded, it was because you favored them and smiled on them. 
Psalm 44:3 NIV 
Failing to be specific- Identify areas of control and no control 
And even though I am the anointed king, these two sons of Zeruiah...are too 
strong for me to control. So may the Lord repay these wicked men for their wicked 
deeds." 2 Samuel 3:39 (NLT) 
I must seek another lifestyle 
Don't copy the behavior and customs of this world, but let God transform you 
into a new person by changing the way you think. Romans 12:2a (NLT) 


3. Discovering a better way (vision) 
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Then you will know what God wants you to do, and you will know how good and pleasing 
and perfect his will really is. Romans 12:2b (NLT) 
[17] Once more he asked him, "Simon son of John, do you love me?" 
...He said, "Lord, you know everything. You know I love you.” 
[19]...Then Jesus told him, "Follow me." John 21:17,19 (NLT) 
ACTION STEPS: 
1. What area of your life is in crisis or others are telling you is in crisis? 
2. Write down the areas that you can do something about and the areas that are 


beyond your control. 
I can do something Beyond my control 


3. Begin to ask God each day for a new vision a way of looking at your crisis. 
Record what those possibilities may look like. 


JOURNEY TO FREEDOM II 
“Hidden Prisons” 
Exodus 13-14 The Message 
Fear-based living keeps us from changing. 
Didn't we tell you, ‘Leave us alone here in Egypt—we're better off as slaves in Egypt than 


as corpses in the wilderness.""... 


Facing the truth provides allows God to work in my life 
Search me, O God, and know my heart; test me and know my anxious thoughts. 
See if there is any offensive way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting... 


Psalm 139:23-24 NIV 
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My strength for change comes through powerlessness. 
Each time he said, "My gracious favor is all you need. My power works best in your 
weakness." So now I am glad to boast about my weaknesses, so that the power of Christ 


may work through me. 2 Corinthians 12:9 NLT 


ACTION STEPS: 
1. Why do we shrink back from the changes we need to make? 
2. Why does God want us to be “powerless?” 
3. How does facing the truth energize you to commit to change? 
4. Commit to facing the truth and sharing it with someone during Lent. 


JOURNEY TO FREEDOM III “Creating Change” 


LHAVE TO DISCARD OLD BAGGAGE 


1. Overconfidence 

2. Focus on Problems. 

3. Isolation 

4. Discouragement 

When Elijah heard it, he pulled his cloak over his face and went out and stood at the 
mouth of the cave. Then a voice said to him, "What are you doing here, Elijah?" 

He replied, "I have been very zealous for the LORD God Almighty. The Israelites have 
rejected your covenant, broken down your altars, and put your prophets to death with the 
sword. I am the only one left, and now they are trying to kill me too." The LORD said to 
him, "Go back the way you came...1 Kings 19:13-15 NIV 


J HAVE TO FACE CHANGE HEAD-ON 


12 I'm not saying that I have this all together, that I have it made. But I am well on my 


way, reaching out for Christ, who has so wondrously reached out for me. /3 Friends, 
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don't get me wrong: By no means do I count myself an expert in all of this, but I've got 
my eye on the goal, where God is beckoning us onward - to Jesus. /4 I'm off and running, 
and I'm not turning back. 

15 So let's keep focused on that goal, those of us who want everything God has for us. If 
any of you have something else in mind, something less than total commitment, God will 
clear your blurred vision - you'll see it yet! 16 Now that we're on the right track, let's stay 
on it. (Philippians 3) 


LHAVE TO INVOLVE OTHERS 


We who are strong ought to bear with the failings of the weak and not to please 
ourselves. 2 Each of us should please his neighbor for his good, to build him up. Romans 
15:1-2 NIV 
As iron sharpens iron, a friend sharpens a friend. Proverbs 27:12 
ACTION STEPS: 

5. List some of the attitudes, sins, or parts of your past that keeps you from 


changing. 
6. How are you avoiding issues that God is asking you to change instead of facing 


them head on? 
7. Why is it important to involve others in your process of change? What are some 
other scriptures that show the importance of your community of faith? 


March 18 JOURNEY TO FREEDOM IV “Hope Restored” 
Purpose: Understanding the “false-self’ and becoming authentic. 


IDENTITY IS AT THE HEART OF CHANGING OUR LIVES 


We know that the law is spiritual; but I am unspiritual, sold as a slave to sin. I do not 


understand what I do. For what I want to do I do not do, but what I hate I do. And if I do 
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what I do not want to do, I agree that the law is good. As it is, it is no longer I myself who 
do it, but it is sin living in me. I know that nothing good lives in me, that is, in my sinful 
nature. For I have the desire to do what is good, but I cannot carry it out. For what I do is 
not the good I want to do; no, the evil I do not want to do—this I keep on doing. Now if 
do what I do not want to do, it is no longer I who do it, but it is sin living in me that does 
it. Romans 7:14-20 NIV 


DISCOVERING & PLEASING GOD CAN BE CONFUSING 


The very credentials these people are waving around as something special, I'm tearing up 
and throwing out with the trash—along with everything else I used to take credit for. And 
why? Because of Christ. Yes, all the things I once thought were so important are gone 
from my life. Compared to the high privilege of knowing Christ Jesus as my Master, 
firsthand, everything I once thought I had going for me is insignificant—dog dung. I've 
dumped it all in the trash so that I could embrace Christ and be embraced by him. I didn't 
want some petty, inferior brand of righteousness that comes from keeping a list of rules 
when I could get the robust kind that comes from trusting Christ God's righteousness. 


Philippians 3:7-9 The Message 


ITS ABOUT TRANSFORMATOIN, NOT REFORMATION 


Even today, when they read the law of Moses, there is a covering over their minds. 
16 But when a person changes and follows the Lord, that covering is taken away. 17 The 
Lord is the Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom. 18 Our faces, 


then, are not covered. We all show the Lord's glory, and we are being changed to be like 
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him. This change in us brings ever greater glory, which comes from the Lord, who is the 
Spirit. 2 Corinthians 3 NCV 
ACTION STEPS: 


8. List some of the situations in my life where I put on a “mask” in front of others 

9. Commit to sharing one negative thing, bad habit, or struggle with someone. 

10. Commit to listening to someone in your group do the same. Remind them others 
have those same kinds of struggles and have changed. 

11. Thank God for someone willing to listen. Thank God for loving the real you. 
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Journey to Freedom Eight Week Marketing Plan 
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a) Week 8 


Attend YMCA’s staff meeting to inform of upcoming group and send out e-mail 
to all staff advising them of group date and time. 
Meet with frontline staff to review registration guidelines and requirements. 


i) OR 


Contact clergy/church leader to discuss upcoming group. 
Print out brochures and hang banner with group information. Place throughout 
the YMCA and partner church’s facilities. 
Order any necessary Journey to Freedom books. 
Ensure room availability for the duration of the group. 
b) Week 7 
Community promotion (i.e., speaking engagements, civic groups) 


c) Week 6 


Send reminder to all staff of YMCA about group time and date. 
Contact group facilitator to remind of upcoming group and advise him/her on any 
needed preparation. 


d) Week 5 


Send Press Release to local newspaper. 
Check YMCA and church partners facilities to refill brochures. 


e) Week 4 
Resend reminder to all staff of YMCA about group time and date. 
i) OR 
Meet with clergy/church leader to discuss upcoming group. 
f) Week 3 
Resend reminder to all staff of YMCA about group time and date. 
i) OR 


Ask partner church if a pulpit announcement could be made regarding group and 
print off inserts for bulletin announcements. 


g) Week 2 
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* Confirm room availability for group. 
= Contact group facilitator to advise of any needed preparation. 


h) Week 1 


= Prepare for group (i.e.., readings, registration, etc.) 


Journey to Freedom 
is a 7-week group study on how to change. Developed by the 


YMCA of Middle Tennessee’s Restore Ministries and offered at area 


YMCA’s and “partner churches.” The program uses inspiring real-life 
JOURNE Y T9 
UV stories of how people overcame life-controlling obstacles to create a 


HOPE FOR ANEW BEGINNING r . 
Wea better life. It teaches methods that anyone can use to improve any 


of Middle Tennessee 


aspect of their spirit, mind and/or body. Call [insert name here] at the 


[insert YMCA name and telephone number here] for more information or to register. 


Who Should Attend? 

Anyone who desires change in their life can find help in Journey to Freedom—from 
working to improve personal holiness to dealing with real-life issues, such as weight loss, 
low self-esteem and depression. The class is excellent for people who want to explore 


spiritual issues and those who are lonely and in need of a support group/community. 


How Does it Help People Change? 

Dr. James Prochaska, university researcher and author of Changing for Good, learned 
that people need to move through six stages for change to be permanent: pre- 
contemplation, contemplation, preparation, action, maintenance and termination. 


Prochaska discovered that only 20 percent of the people who desired change were 
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actually through the first three stages and ready for action—the stage where change 


actually occurs. 


Journey to Freedom takes people through the first three stages, then helps them develop 
an action plan, and shows them how to implement that plan. If an individual needs 
additional resources to carry out their action plan, they can find them through other 
[insert YMCA name here] programs (i.e., wellness specialists, fitness classes, etc.) or 


other local programs (i.e., twelve step groups, counseling, etc.) 


How is it Different from Other Programs for Change? 

Most programs for change just throw people into the “deep end.” Journey to Freedom is a 
gentle approach to change. It moves you through pre-contemplation, contemplation, and 
preparation before it asks you to take action. The power of this is that you build a 
foundation where change can grow, take root, and become permanent—instead of falling 


victim to the inevitable obstacles you will encounter on your path to better life. 


What Homework Is Involved in the Class? 

For the first few weeks, just light reading is involved. You will be encouraged to journal 
by answering questions at the back of the book but it is not required. In the final two 
weeks of class, participants create a written action plan. Groups are co-ed and are small. 
Trained facilitators are used to guide group discussions and are also available to answer 


questions one-on-one. 
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What Will People Get Out Of the Class? 

The class is designed to help participants create a foundation for a better life. Participants 
will learn what is needed to make and maintain desired changes. Motivation will 
increase, self-esteem will improve and goals will seem easier to achieve. Participants 


will also explore spirit, mind and body issues and learn how to develop a more balanced, 


satisfying life. 


What Happens When the Class Is Over? 
The action plan that each participant creates will serve as a blueprint for living his or her 
best possible life. Additionally, the [insert YMCA name here] can suggest other 


resources and programs to help you reach your goals. 


Classes Begin: [insert date here] 
For more information or to register contact: 
[insert contact name here] 
[insert contact phone number here] 
[insert contact e-mail address here] 
[insert your YMCA logo here] 


APPENDIX F 


Sample Plan 
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Self Assessment: 
My name is Kurt and IJ will soon be 54 years old. I have maintained a workout for 


the past 25 years and over the past two years I have been even more conscious of my 
eating patterns.in order to maintain my weight and body composition. I have actively 
worked a twelve step program for the past two and a half years which includes weekly 
meetings and daily accountability. I also hold three people accountable daily. I have 
addressed issues of overwork, lust, holding resentments, and issues of fear. Over all, my 
relationships are better than they have ever been. In August my wife and I will have been 
married 34 years and have come through the mid-life years which were very difficult at 
times. I have made many adjustments that have included work and my relationship to the 
church. I have friends and meaningful work. I live at peace a good portion of the day and 
although I get stressed my disciplines help me meet the challenges with hope and faith. I 
am half way through a Doctor of Ministry degree and have just completed my candidacy 
review. I have been writing several times a week and reading substantially on an ongoing 
basis over the last year. I have begun to sense that my value has shifted from believing 
that I was valuable if I did more work than any one else to living as a whole person and 
serving a role of wisdom, hope and blessing for others. I have determined that I would 
like to live a long life (possibly to 100) and have begun to address taking measures that 
have included prevention of disease. I have at times worried about my finances, although 
Elaine and I have been very frugal, and about my children. I have come to generally 
believe that we are all in a very good place and that is maintained mostly by keeping an 
attitude of gratitude. I have just been given the gift of a third granddaughter and have 
discovered that the person that I am with my grandchildren is my best person. I am more 
loving and patient and I laugh and learn when I am with them. J have determined that this 
grandfather is the person that I desire to be all the time with others. There has been a need 
for me to embrace my maturity and allow my ego to die. I have begun to see my 
leadership more as influencing people who influence people. I have begun to focus on 
children and believe that the long term changes in the world will be effected by them. 
Elaine and I have parents that are aging well and who are able to provide for their own 
needs. 

My greatest challenges at the moment have to do with valuing myself to check out 
health needs when they arise and to begin to consistently maintain a regiment of 
preventative behaviors that include using my CPAP machine at night, taking care of my 
skin, watching my work load, and not enter into extreme physical labor or challenges. I 
desire to fear less and enjoy life more. I have a desire to represent the joy of the aging 
process and to model that for my family and friends. I am very hopeful about the future 
but unclear as to what it will bring. 

Concerning change, I am at a point where I desire to maintain an ordered and 
balanced life and to continue to learn and to care for myself. I desire to focus more on my 
relationship with my wife Elaine and to take more time for recreation. Contentment is the 
balance to the drivenness that I have lived by most of my life. 


Spirit: 

I have a good pattern of morning devotions and contemplative prayer. I have a 
desire to do more extensive study of several passages of scripture focusing on the 
prophets and taking time to write three times a week. This may well either take the form 
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of a journal or a blog. I also am interested in engaging in an intentional development of 
some groups, workshops and classes. | am interested in servant leadership and wellness 
with a twelve step basis. I also would be interested in teaching the Enneagram. 


Mind: 

I have work to continue doing for my doctorate over the next year. I wish to 
continue some readings of depth that Larry Welborn has suggested for me and will read 
two books over the next three months. I also am continuing to work on change theory and 
will also look at implementing change concerning valuing diversity within the YMCA 


organization. 


Body: 

I will lift three days a week and do cardio three days a week. I will maintain my 
goal to eat three to five vegetable servings each day and to eat at least three servings of 
fruit. I will through this have a chance to reduce my fat content by a couple of points. 

I will continue to use my CPAP machine at night and will make an appointment to see 
my dentist and be checked by a dermatologist. I will take a multivitamin and utilize the 


spray for decongestion daily. 


Prayer for Emotional Wellness _(II Corinthians 7:11) 
Jesus, breathe into me Your Energy as I exhale [resentment, anxiety, fear, stress...] 
Clean my heart and clarify my thoughts. 


Ignite in me a deep longing and yearning to be with You and live as a blessing. 
Let me burn brightly without being consumed. 


Balanced by You and following Your lead, allow me to know the joy and ease of being 
Your partner. 
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1-Have you looked at your Journey to Freedom (JTF) plan since finishing the 
final group session? 

YES 

NO 


2-How much of your JTF plan did you complete? 
NONE 

A LITTLE 

PARTIAL 

MOST 

ALL 


3-My attempts for physical wellness in my plan lasted: 
UNDER 1 WEEK 

1 MONTH 

2 MONTHS 

3 MONTHS 

4 MONTHS 

5 MONTHS 

6 OR MORE MONTHS 


4-My attempts for spiritual wellness in my plan lasted: 
UNDER 1 WEEK 

1 MONTH 

2 MONTHS 

3 MONTHS 

4 MONTHS 

5 MONTHS 

6 OR MORE MONTHS 


5-My attempts for emotional weliness in my plan lasted: 
UNDER 1 WEEK 

1 MONTH 

2 MONTHS 

3 MONTHS 

4 MONTHS 

5 MONTHS 

6 OR MORE MONTHS 


6-Did you have accountability during the past 6 months? 
(Bold ALL that apply) 

No one 

Individual 

Group 

Family member 

JTF member 
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Other 


7-Regardless of the past 6 months, would you consider taking action on your plan 
now? 

YES 

NO 


Regardless of your experience, are you willing to participate in a 30-minute phone 
interview? 

YES 

NO 


If yes, please provide the following: 
Name 

Phone Number 

Best time to be reached 


Steve Gill 

Director of Community Development 
YMCA of Greater Dayton 
www.ymcaonline.org 
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As a follow up to the Journey to Freedom group, I am in the process of evaluating 
participants’ experiences for my doctoral thesis. I would greatly appreciate you taking 


five minutes to complete the survey on the web site. 


http ://www.zoomerang.com/survey.zgi?p=WEB226TVOKP4GM 


Please complete the simple form within the next two days or at your earliest convenience. 


Know that I am grateful for your simple, honest response. 


Blessings 


Steve Gill 


Director of Community Development 


APPENDIX I 


Script for the Interview 
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Hi, this is Steve Gill and I am calling to interview you about your experience 
since Journey to Freedom. This is a part of a study that I am doing for my doctoral thesis 
around community health and launching the Journey to Freedom groups in the Dayton 
area. 

The interview will consist of my asking you eight questions and giving you time 
to comment. I will not be making comment in between and will only add if you have 
some questions. It will take under 30 minutes. 

I would like your permission to record this so that I can review it later. A small 
portion of the total numbers of interviews will be reviewed by a group of my peers in 
order to validate my conclusions. In the writing of my thesis I will not use your name and 
will maintain your anonymity. 


Do you consent to being recorded? I consent. 


(Turn on Recorder) 


I will e-mail this statement to you at the end of the interview and ask you to reply 
by e-mailing it back to me as documentation of your consent. 


Thanks, Steve Gill 
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Three Participant Interviews 
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Participant B 

Interview Questions 
1-Since the Journey to Freedom class ended, describe your experience regarding the 
spiritual, physical and emotional elements of your plan. 
I have steadily gotten better since Journey to Freedom. When I started the class I was still 
feeling depressed, not sure why I was upset all the time and sue to JTF. I did figure out 
some of the underlying causes of my depression. I cried all the time, and it helped to 
figure out what was going on, and it helped me make a commitment to exercise which I 
have done regularly since then, and I know that I have to exercise every day. I haven’t 
quite made it every day but I do know that is a goal and I am still working toward that 
and I have slowly gotten happier ever since. I’ve come out of my shell, I talk a whole lot 
more, I smile a whole lot more. It’s been a wonderful experience. I am slowly building on 
it and growing. 
2-How does this compare to any previous attempts that you have made for change 
(spirit, body and mind)? 
I started with change with SOMA in last January, so almost two years ago now. Each 
thing I did helped a little bit, uncovered a little bit more. JTF actually went deeper and 
helped me go where I needed to go. Everything, it just built on everything J had been 
doing. SOMA did talk about exercise and diet and it did help uncover some things but 
Journey took me all the way. Cause even with SOMA I wasn’t sure, I knew I was so 
upset all the time but I didn’t get to the point where I figured it out. And with Journey I 


did. I finally figured it out. Oh, that’s it. OK. 
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3-Were there any external obstacles that may have hindered your progress? If so, 
please explain. 

My husband. Yes. He, I think he’s threatened by me wanting to change and by me 
wanting to be healthy because it is easier for him if we stayed in our same routine. He 
doesn’t exercise. He doesn’t eat right. He isn’t healthy mentally and I think me changing 
was a big threat to him, and he did try to sabotage every step of the way he could, and I 
had to be very determined that that wasn’t going to happen. He’s slowly accepting it. I 
mean I’ve been doing it almost two years now but he’s still not there. 

4-Were there any internal obstacles that have hindered your progress (attitudes, 
emotions, self talk). If so, please explain. 

Um, not from Journey, no. SOMA, yes. It took me a long time to get my mind to where it 
needed to be but by the time I hit Journey I was ready to make the changes, and so, no. 
5-In your plan what accountability did you indicate? Did the accountability that you 
described offer adequate support? Please explain. 

I joined First Place diet class because I knew I couldn’t lose the weight by myself and I 
know that it’s a life-long thing. I didn’t just join the class for a month or six months or to 
lose twenty pounds. I joined it because I need the support. If 1 could have done it by 
myself I would have and I can’t and I’ve been going ever since. And I actually helped 
lead this summer. Which I’ve never lead a class in my entire life but this summer I led 
the Lose it For Life book in my First Place class and that was interesting for me cause I 
don’t talk in front of people ever. And I felt confident enough to do that. And so now I 
am a co-leader of that group. 


What about a physical plan or a spiritual plan? 
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My physical plan was to come here three times a week and then walk three times a week. 
I found that I can come here three times a week because I have to meet Donna, but the 
walking I do on my own and that’s now working out as well ‘cause I come up with all 
kinds of excuses not to do that. Um, I also have a life-time membership at Bally’s which I 
drive right past to get here so on Tuesdays and Thursdays I am going to Bally’s now. It 
would help it I had someone that I met there but I haven’t quite, I don’t know anybody 
else at this point that is going to get up at 6am and go. And spiritually did decide to be 
more connected to the church and I do two things there. I volunteer on Wednesday night 
for Cindy. I work in the office there on Tuesday, it was Wednesday now it’s Tuesday. 
That’s the first thing I did. I stated volunteering. And then I started taking classes on 
Wednesday night. So now I am taking Bible Basics, which I’ve never taken, I’ve never 
really participated much in what the church has to offer because I was always too quiet 
and too shy. J didn’t like taking classes because then I would have to talk to people and 
so now, that’s a big step for me. Being able to actually take a class and not feel 
intimidated, and I’m taking Bible Basics now. It’s a lot of fun. 

6-Can you suggest what kinds of additional support might have helped you after 
ending the class. 

Um, I think pairing up with somebody. If you would have, if 1 would have I did that on 
my own. I paired up with Jackie and we started our own little support group for about 
three months. And, well, it was Jackie and Linda and then Linda and Jackie did their own 
thing and me and Jackie did ours but it really helped to pair with somebody who had been 
through it with me in class and then we could talk about it and we could say how it was 


going. So having one, just one person to talk to helped. 
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7- Hope is a major component in the JTF curriculum. How hopeful regarding your 
experience are you about your capacity to change? 

Iam extremely hopeful. I know it can happen. It did, in my life. ’m a whole lot happier. 
And yes there are still things I need to work on but I know what they are now. Sol ama 
lot more hopeful. I know it is possible. It’s not just hope, it’s belief. 

8- In conclusion, do you have any recommendations or suggestions regarding your 
experience? 

No, I thought it was wonderful. I thought you did a wonderful job. The whole class was a 
very good experience. Um, I do know that to begin with I was very intimidated ‘cause 
that is, my thing was I didn’t talk. I didn’t think I was worthy. For some reason my words 
weren’t as good as anybody else’s and I did find when the whole group talked I didn’t 
because I found that very intimidating. When we broke up into small groups I did better 
but when you wanted me to talk in front of everybody, you know, you’d go around the 
circle and like, no. Sorry. So the small groups worked for me. 

Emerging Question? 

Talk to me about the devotional readings, the daily readings? 

That got me into the habit of doing it. They were very good. And I still do a daily 
devotional now, six months or eight months later. And I’ve never done that in my life. 
[’ve never read the Bible daily. And so now every moming after I go home from the Y, I 


sit down for half an hour and read. And that is very neat for me. 
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Participant L 

Interview Questions 
1-Since the Journey to Freedom class ended, describe your experience regarding the 
spiritual, physical and emotional elements of your plan. 
The first one had to do with a sense of peace and well being in my work and I felt really 
good about the work I was doing but when I took on a second job I was missing things I 
had done before and so I was trying to figure out a way to recapture that. So I dialogued 
with my peer group that I meet with on a monthly basis about that and initially I came to 
the conclusion that I could give up my work at the seminary and just go back to my 
pastoral work but, then after I gave serious consideration to giving that up I realized I 
really didn’t want to give that up. I have a lot of peace and joy I am experiencing that 
comes out of that job. So, then I ended up looking at my work at the seminary, my work 
at the church, and the work that I thought I wanted to do here at home. And when I 
assigned them values I determined that what I was leaving out because it had less value 
for me than the two things I was already doing and my problem is that I just enjoy doing 
so many things in life that I can’t do them all. And so I have to select the things that give 
me the most joy. And I am already doing that. So, um, I still review it from time to time. 
But, essentially I am feeling at peace with that. 

The second thing had to do with the emotion J feel around my two boys. They’ve 
had some real struggles and I worry about them. And I really want to get over that worry 
because it wasn’t doing anything to help them. So, I decided, you know, that I'd have a 
conversation with my wife when things come up like that and talk about what we can do. 


In each instance what I’ve discovered is that when we identify something we can do and 
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we do it the worry seems to go away. So, um, that’s working out pretty well and this next 
weekend now we’re going to go to Tennessee and help my younger son pack so he can 
move back to Ohio and the amazing thing is I haven’t worried about that at all. It seems 
as though whenever I can identify something that I can actually do to help, I can leave the 
rest alone. And I know that doesn’t solve all these problems. But at least it helps. It does 
something and so I don’t worry about it so much any more. 

On the physical end, my goal was to get down to 160 pounds and I am at about 165 right 
now maybe 167. I was actually closer than that and then my wife and J went on a cruise 
where we could eat as much as we wanted. And it didn’t seem like I really gained all that 
much on the cruise itself but the week after I got home I gained weight. But now I am 
back into more of the routine and it is gradually coming back down. So I feel confident 
that I will make that goal. At least I’m still working at it. It’s primarily through diet. I do 
have some exercise equipment here. I haven’t done that so much because I’ve gotten my 
exercise primarily by working around the yard. That kind of thing. So those are my three 
goals and what I’m doing on them and where I stand for the moment. 

2-How does this compare to any previous attempts that you have made for change 
(spirit, body and mind)? 

Uh, it’s hard to make that comparison because I don’t know if I’ve ever done it this 
consciously, this deliberately before. I mean I’ve had some goals in mind but I don’t 
know if I ever actually set them down on paper. So, you know, that’s been a key for me I 
think. Just actually writing them down and I can refer back to them so that I keep them in 
my consciousness. That’s one element, just writing it down. The other is that, uh, the two 


of them. I’ve been checking with somebody else. On the first goal is my peer group. The 
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second one relates to my wife and the conversations I have with her. The third one I’ve 
done pretty much on my own. But, every morning I step on the scales, so in effect I’m 
holding myself accountable to those scales. So, I’d say that compared to anything I’ve 
tried before this has really worked well. 

3-Were there any external obstacles that may have hindered your progress? If so, 
please explain. 

The only real obstacle is on the third goal. Um, when you go on a cruise they have food 
available form early morning till late at night and it looks so good. We did get a lot of 
exercise ‘cause we’d do a lot of walking. So we were aboard the ship in the morning just 
a cruisy cruise and then we would go to various ports and then we’d get out and go on 
walking tours. So, we were very active during the whole thing. I ate a lot more than I 
normally do. I ate a lot more than I have in years. So, that was kind of an obstacle. And I 
guess I just said I’m going to forgive myself and enjoy these couple of weeks aboard this 
ship and then I’ll get back on track when I get home. That’s what I did. Other than that, 
um, no real obstacle. 

4-Were there any internal obstacles that have hindered your progress (attitudes, 
emotions, self talk). If so, please explain. 

Well, not really. I mean I’ve never had a moment when I said that I didn’t want them to 
be my goals any more. Um, I haven’t really found that terribly difficult. Um, I’ve had no 
regrets about setting the goals. So, no, I haven’t really experienced any internal resistance 
but that is rather consistent. If I think about something long enough to make it a goal, 


then, I still don’t have regrets. 
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5-In your plan what accountability did you indicate? Did the accountability that you 
described offer adequate support? Please explain. 

The first goal, when I went to the group, of course it was not a group I established for this 
particular goal. It was a group I have already been with for the last seven, eight years. So, 
I already had a trust built in. I can talk with that group about just about anything. And 
they were helpful to me in discerning, you know, sorting through, um, what the real 
issues are in my life. And, um, so that was very helpful. And I guess in a way, in the 
second one, I came and I decided my wife would be the one to whom I would hold 
myself accountable. I didn’t tell her that. I don’t think she even knows that I am doing 
that. I just simply talk to her about some of the concerns that I have and find that they are 
concerns of hers as well. Um, so now it’s just kind of natural for us just to talk about 
those issues together. And I think we are finding that actually we are being mutually 
supportive. So, it’s been good. 

6-Can you suggest what kinds of additional support might have helped you after 
ending the class. 

That’s a little tougher. I don’t know. Maybe, I guess what I’m thinking it is a good idea to 
have something to which you can hold yourself accountable. Something or someone. 
Some group. And once you share with the other person what’s going on in your life then 
you're pretty well committed. Um, I don’t know of anything else that would have helped. 
I guess as I indicated in the beginning my experience through this was that simply by 
writing it down and then by having persons to hold me accountable made it adequate for 
me. I don’t know how it is for others but for me that was enough. I guess going beyond 


that is that I do hold myself accountable so that even though I invited others to hold me 
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accountable I have a pretty strong pattern of holding myself accountable. So, in that sense 
this was not a new experience. Um, I hold myself accountable to this the way I hold 
myself accountable for lots of things. 

7- Hope is a major component in the JTF curriculum. How hopeful regarding your 
experience are you about your capacity to change? 

Um, I am very hopeful. I don’t know if it’s because I have lived for awhile. But, I have 
experienced enough change in my life to know that it can happen. Um, I don’t feel stuck. 
I know some things are more difficult than others. But, of course it goes back to very 
early on I remember when they put my class picture in the senior yearbook and 
somewhere along the line they decided to write something under my name. And they put 
“If he cannot find a way, he’ll make a way”. So very early on I guess that was a part of 
my pattern that, um, if I find something that’s broken around the house I recognize that 
some things I can’t fix but most of the time I’ try and usually I succeed. So I’m rather 
optimistic and very hopeful about change. If I didn’t believe in that I guess I wouldn’t 
have any Gospel to declare. 

8- In conclusion, do you have any recommendations or suggestions regarding your 
experience? 

Uh, well, I really don’t. Um, I appreciated the whole thing. I’m hesitating because I’m 
only thinking of one possibility and that would be that there be some kind of way to 
check back with other people who are on the same journey. And just to see how things 
are going with them, whether there is anything we can do to be a support to one another. 
By accident almost I do see one of the members of that group on a fairly regularly basis. 


So, we can check with one another and that’s kind of neat to do. So that would be the 
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only thing. I know that we did have, well, I don’t know, I’m trying to remember. Did we 
have any kind of exchange of addresses or emails or anything so we could call one 


another? 


We did not other than on the individual dyads where people gave each other numbers. 


We did not put out a list for everybody. 
I don’t know if that would be helpful. That’s the only thing I can think of that might be 


helpful. Some way to follow up. I don’t know if people would actually do it. During that 


time I did exchange with a couple of people by way of email. 
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Participant M 

Interview Questions 
1-Since the Journey to Freedom class ended, describe your experience regarding the 
spiritual, physica, and emotional elements of your plan. 
As far as physical I kind of backed off after the initial but after two or three month I got 
right back into it and now I’ve been at it about eight weeks and basically it’s great. ’'m 
staying on track, working out, so that part’s good. Spiritual, my spiritual growth is, 
actually it is exploding right now. I’m exploring all aspects of that. And the Journey to 
Freedom actually kind of put me into perspectives in those areas I needed to grow 
spiritually. Emotionally, that’s a category I’m still working on it, probably where I 
struggle the most, but moving in the right direction. 
2-How does this compare to any previous attempts that you have made for change 
(spirit, body and mind)? 
The Journey to Freedom book itself, the stories, relating with real people and real events 
actually helps me. Anytime I can relate, you know, just like the example of the guy that 
was into basketball, that whole story, that kind of stuff, it really helps me personally to 
have something IJ can relate to. I think the book itself and then the group setting was huge 
for me. 
3-Were there any external obstacles that may have hindered your progress? If so, 
please explain. 
Probably the biggest external I have is my schedule, just my everyday schedule and 


forcing myself to take the time for exercise, number one, and actually taking the time for 
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me to have my spiritual time so I have some time. Work is my biggest external obstacle. 
And probably managing that time would be a better way of putting it. 

4-Were there any internal obstacles that have hindered your progress (attitudes, 
emotions, self talk). If so, please explain. 

Yeah, definitely. My internal is not having confidence in myself. So that’s something big 
that I’m working on right now. Staying positive and trying to eliminate those negative 
thoughts. So, yeah, internally, definitely the negative thoughts and trying to stay positive. 
5-In your plan what accountability did you indicate? Did the accountability that you 
described offer adequate support? Please explain. 

That was probably one of my biggest weaknesses with the whole plan and probably I 
fought myself the most is allowing people in to be my accountability. So, you know, 
that’s probably my biggest weakness, is allowing people in so that can actually be that 
accountability. So right now, being at the Y, the Y is awesome. The people at the front 
desk and I’m working with one of the personal trainers. So I do have somewhat 
accountability now. 

6-Can you suggest what kinds of additional support might have helped you after 
ending the class. 

I actually at the end of the class was talking to Jay about possibly leading a group to do 
the study again. And I think for me that would have helped me a lot from that 
perspective. I think the group of us that were in the study could have met every couple of 
weeks or even once a month I think would have helped all of us. I actually attend a small 


group anyhow through church so I kind of get a little bit of that through my church small 


group. 
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Were other members of your small group in the Journey to Freedom class? 

No, they weren’t. But I did describe the study and I did talk somewhat about my plan not 
in great detail but just kind of brief explanation of my plan to them. 

7- Hope is a major component in the JTF curriculum. How hopeful regarding your 
experience are you about your capacity to change? 

At first I was very, very hopeful then kind of backed off. I’ve kind of turned that around 
again and I’m extremely hopeful now and I think what’s helped is that I’m growing 
spiritually, too. I’m definitely hopeful that I can continue on and make the changes I want 
to make. 

8- In conclusion, do you have any recommendations or suggestions regarding your 
experience? 

One thought I did have is to possibly, on the Journey to Freedom study, do an all male 
study. I know Brandy, I’m not sure if she had any males in her group. I think that was 
pretty much primarily females. I think if you could do an all male group. That was one 
thought I had is do an all male group. I don’t have a problem with the mixed but I think 


an all male group could be beneficial, too. 
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Completion of Journey to Freedom Evaluation 
** All responses are kept highly confidential * 


Date: Name: 
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Sex: [] Male [(_] Female 
Agegroup: [| 0-25 ([] 26-39 [] 40-65 [| 66-up 


1. How do you feel about your overall experience in Journey to Freedom? Poor 1 2 3 4 5 Excellent 


2. How do you feel about your experience with your facilitator? Poor 1 2 3 4 5 _ Excellent 


3. Are you comfortable with the spirituality of the program? [_] No [|] Someofthetime [_] Allofthe 


time 


4, What is your favorite part of the meeting? 


5. How has the program changed your life? 


6. What part of the program is most beneficial and why? 


7. What would you do to improve Journey to Freedom’s programs? 


8. Your overall experience in Journey to Freedom was: [_] Poor [_] Fair [| Satisfactory [_] Good 
[| Excellent 


9. How has your life improved as a result of participating in the Journey to Freedom program? 


{Please circle one) 

Relationships Improved None 41 2 3 4 = +5 _ Very Much 
Contentment Improved None 1 2 3 4 = 5 _ Very Much 
Spirituality Improved None 1 2 3 4 += £5 _ Very Much 
Addiction Improved None 1 2 3 4 5 _ Very Much 
Anxiety Improved None 1 2 3 4 = §_ Very Much 
Depression Improved None 1 2 3 4 = § _ Very Much 
Sexual Health (porn, etc.) None 1 2 3 4 5 ~ Very Much 
Financial Improved None 1 2 3 4 = 5 _ Very Much 


Other Comments / Issues: 
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Researcher’s Notes from Phone Interviews 
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1. Since the Journey to Freedom class ended, describe your experience regarding 
the spiritual, physical and emotional elements of your plan. 


A I was already in a daily routine of spiritual discipline but since then my physical 
workout and self-care are of higher priority as well. 
B Steadily got better. I was depressed and upset previously, crying a lot. Iam 


consistently exercising everyday and stronger and happier. I smile a lot more. 

GC I did not stick to my physical goals but then reviewed my plan and got back on 
track. Spiritually I have been reading a daily devotional and going to church on Sunday. I 
had struggled with working all the time and am now enjoying more of a social life and 
using flex time from work. 


D I have made more specific commitments particularly in the area of health. I also 
have found a spiritual group. 
E I have been exercising and feel better. However, I start and stop. 


Fi I have worked out for 6 weeks. Spiritually I have been praying more and reading 
the Bible. Emotionally I need more commitment. 

G I have spiritually done well. I have been reading and studying because I am 
entering pastor’s school. Physically I had a set back with spasm in my side and gall 
bladder attack. I have returned to being active but careful. 


iol Thave been in a crisis because of job loss but have stayed focused. My spiritual 
life has increased and my emotions are more level because of faith. 

I “L” illness through me a curve. I have stayed with it. 

Z JTF was eye opening for self understanding. I have started seeing a counselor. I 


have needed more self care and seeing the counselor is helping me to deal with childhood 
issues. I have looked at weight issues and a life style issue (diabetes). I have been looking 
into where all of this comes from. On the spiritual side I have my First Place small 
group. We have done a “lose it for life” study which has taken me deeper. I have also 
been walking and have gotten a personal trainer. 

K 

L I have experienced a sense of well being in my work. Dialogue in the group 
helped me see I could give up things and that I have options. I desired to come to peace 
over issues concerning my sons. I have talked with my wife and together we have made a 
plan about what to do. I set a physical goal to weigh 160 lbs and am at 165 lbs. lam 
back to a good routine of diet, exercise, and walking. 

M Physically I was on track for a couple of months and then stopped but have been 
back at it for the past 8 weeks. Spiritually I have exploded. JTF helped me get myself into 
perspective. Emotionally is where my greatest struggles continue to be. 
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2. How does this compare to any previous attempts that you have made for change 
(spirit, body and mind)? 

A This attempt involved the support of a group and an understanding of change. I 

also set realistic goals. Learning the difference between training and trying was helpful. I 

have been encouraged to process failures and to go on. 

B I started to change while taking SOMA two years ago and with each step have 

gotten better. JTF got me to move deeper and to be more who I want to be. I think I have 

begun to figure it out. 

C Talking informally with “G” and the support system has been good. I have not 

been as embarrassed when I am not on track. 


D Much better. I am being more specific and have deadlines. 
E I still have the plan and I could still look at it. 
F Every time I change I can see Iam moving in the right direction 


G In the past J have done a lot of starting “gung ho and then stopping. I have 
surrendered my life to God 24 hours 7 days a week. I need to stay healthy watch my 
commitments and I see that I am in a life transition. I am 60 years old, healthy and have 
energy. My weight is good. 
H The group helped. I have never been in one before. The accountability was very 
helpful. It was a safe environment to open up and share. 

I The step by step approach of JTF helped look at the issues. Writing a plan and 
going in depth helped. It was good to share with others. 

J This has made a night and day difference! Previously I just would tell myself that 
everything was going to be alright but not really look at my life. 

K 
L It worked well. I set things down on paper then I am able to refer back to them. 
On the two goals I set, I got support. 

M In the JTF book there were stories about real people. I think that looking at real 
things helps the most. I also believe that the group setting was huge. 


3. Were there external obstacles that may have hindered your progress? If so 
please explain. 

A Time or day for physical workouts and family responsibilities 

B My husband is threatened by me wanting to change and be healthier. His lifestyle 

is not healthy. He was sabotaging me. 

Cc I have been planning for a wedding which has taken every spare moment. 

D I have moved. My old habits kick in when I am tired and stressed. Old patterns 

E Scheduling a time to work out. I work third shift. 

F I am too busy and life gets in the way. It is a matter of prioritizing. 

G I had a pain in my side that was hard to diagnose. I choose to rest in God. Even 

though I could not go to the gym I did not get down and depressed. 

H Loosing my job. However this has pushed the spiritual realities. I have worked 

with others who have been unemployed. Now I better understand the unemployment 

system. 

I “L,” illness, yet it helped for God time and to keep me consistent in prayer. 
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ef “Life.” My son got a divorce and that has caused collateral damage. It makes me 
want to eat and push the pain down. 

K 

L I took a cruise and there was food all day long. I ate more that I generally do. I 


decided to forgive myself and get back on track. 

M My schedule is the biggest issue. Taking time for me is difficult especially in the 

area of exercise. 

4. Were there any internal obstacles that have hindered your progress (attitudes, 
emotions, self talk). If so, please explain. 

A Wanting to give up. Attempts were not making a difference in my physique. Too 

tired 

B Iam ready to change. 

C My negative self talk around the physical 

D TI have not set goals and completed them. I have failed in the past. It is too hard. 

My attitudes and habits have hindered me. 

is I still don’t push myself to do something. 

ro I beat up on myself. I am critical of what I have left undone. 

G I choose to have healthy self talk. My attitude really improves and I am more 

optimistic. The book was helpful especially the story about Abe Lincoln. I am training 

not trying. 

Nos Thave had a lot of self talk. I have not been working out because I am spending 

more time on the computer. I don’t have definite schedule and I end up by myself and feel 


guilty. 

I I have had times of doubting. However I have also seen God at work in more 
places. God is showing up. 

af My strongest need was to look at the emotional side of my life. 

K 

L I didn’t have any internal obstacles, I have no regrets. 


M My biggest problem is not having confidence in myself. I also struggle with 

staying positive. 

5. In your plan what accountability did you indicate? Did the accountability that 
you described offer adequate support? Please explain. 

A To my sponsor. Didn’t report it (the physical) regularly. Now I am accountable to 

my wife 

B Joined a first place diet class. I need support for life. I have become a leader. I go 

to the YMCA three times a week with “D” and two days at Bally’s. Iam more connected 

at Church. I volunteer on Tues, and am taking classes, Bible Basics. This is a big step for 

me. 

cS I have relied on my sister-in-law, my mom, and my brother. I did better with the 

JTF group because of the holistic approach. 

D Individuals, a counselor, friends, group, and a new JTF group. Leading a JIF 

group has helped me be more invested. 

EB I didn’t have strong accountability. My wife was the primary person. It was not 

very well thought out. 

ra I was intentionally lax. It didn’t work because I was left to myself. 
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G I have been accountable to my children especially my middle daughter. I have 
plans to go to the Preble County YMCA. I also feel accountable to my congregation and 
others who are paying attention. I am also accountable to my own words and sermons. 
veh Initially I was accountable to work out and was “right on”. Now Lam 
accountable to take care of myself and to eat small meals. I have been doing extra jobs 
and forget to eat regularly 


I I was mostly accountability to myself and self care has been hard with “L” issues. 
I didn’t have as much accountability as I would wish. 
Zp Ihave been accountable to “A”. I have stayed in my first place small group and 


have studies with “A” and the group “Lose it for Life.” I have also been accountable to 

“L” at church and a friend from Virginia. 

K 

iL Ihave been accountable to a group that I have been in for the past seven to eight 

years and where there is a lot of trust. I have also been accountable to my wife although 

she probably didn’t know. We have been mutually supportive 

M The biggest weakness is that I didn’t let people in that could be that person to 

whom I can be accountable. I do find that the YMCA helps me be accountable. It is 

awesome. I am now using a personal trainer. 

6. Can you suggest what kinds of additional support might have helped you after 
ending the class? 

A I need to move deeper but steps to do so are missing especially spiritually. 

B Pairing up with somebody who has been through it. 

C I found it helpful to lead a group. When I have to be a role model it helps me. 

D Finding motivation to keep working through another group or networking with 

those who have done the program. 


E Being accountable to someone in the class might have been better. 
F Additional class or small group that had accountability. 
G I would suggest a reunion of the group at three months and that one should know 


that as they complete the JTF. 
a8 Iranaclass and that helped. I would like to get the JTF group back together 


again. 


I Exercise classes. I am attending boot camp on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
The next that I was going to help lead didn’t take off. 

a4 I would recommend a three-month follow up for the graduates. Ask each other, 
“what are you doing,” and sharing with each other the stumbling blocks. 

K 

L It is a good idea to have someone to share with and you can commit to. I do hold 


myself accountable. 

M Leading a group might have helped. Also I think getting the JTF group back 
together once or twice a month.. 

7. Hope is a major component in the JTF curriculum. How hopeful regarding your 

experience are you about your capacity to change? 

A Very hopeful. I am involved in a twelve step program. JTF show why it works. 

B Extremely hopeful. I did it. 1am a whole a lot happier. 

C Very hopeful. I’ve seen change already. I never gave up totally. This has been a 

miracle in my life because it has increased my hope. 
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D Very hopeful. I have accomplished small things by taking small steps 

E Very hopeful. This is what can make change take place. Exercise. 

F Lam hopeful about everything except exercise and weight. My family history is a 
problem. My work at the YMCA is very demanding and not conducive to changing in 
areas I need to change. 

G I am very hopeful. I seek to maintain so I will not lose my ability to enjoy this 
quality of life. 

H Extremely hopeful. The content of JTF gave tools for changing. “I like change.’ 
JTF gave me the tools and a way to tell my own story 


I 


i Very hopeful. I want to do JTF again. 
J Very hopeful 
K 


L Very hopeful. Change has happened. I don’t feel stuck. Some things are more 

difficult than others. I am rather optimistic. 

M I am very hopeful and back on track. Spiritually I am extremely hopeful. 

8. In conclusion, do you have any recommendations or suggestions regarding your 
experience? 

A Needs to be a part of a large curriculum or of groups and classes. Some of the 

questions in the manual should be more open ended. 

B Wonderful experience. I at first was inhibited by the group and didn’t want talk. 

The readings were very helpful and got me into the habit of daily reading which I am still 

doing. 

C More structure would help. Follow up plan with a leader which would follow up 

one month out, then at three and six months. 

D Don’t become isolated. Use JTF in churches to bring people together. 


EB Stay accountable to someone in the class. Need to check in with them once a 
week for the first month. 
F There needs to be a next step group with accountability. 


G Keep the group small. Everyone will then share and follow the ground rules. This 
allows people to be heard. 

H More people should go through it. I desire to offer a class. Bring the group back 
together and talk about what went well and what didn’t go well. My friends are curious. 


I I want to reach more. Market it so that more people can sign up. 

of Do it again and again. Build it into the church. Look at lifestyle issues like, stress, 
and nutrition. There is too much food at church. 

K 


Li No, I appreciated JTF. Maybe there should be some kind of check back for others 
in the group. I also think I would like a list of the other people. 
M I think there should be an all male group. 
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This researcher has often had vision for a program but frequently discovers that 
timing is slower that expected. This proved true for this project. The researcher originally 
envisioned launching as many as 12 groups in January of 2007 and then seeking to turn 
around and launch another set of JTF groups in local churches during Lent, in the spring 
of 2007. The original vision needed to be revised for these reasons: 

1. The facilitators and researcher not only needed to be trained but first needed to 

experience the entire program. 

2. Not everyone is ready to change. The initial pool of people who were ripe for 

change was a smaller market that the researcher originally envisioned. 


3. Starting programs in January in Ohio will likely be impacted by weather. This 
was true for two groups. 


4. People needed to drop out, often for reasons that were beyond their control. 

Paperwork and keeping the data for the three sites was satisfactorily accomplished but 
the UTS group had two join in the second week, and they were not asked to fill out the 
self test #1. Also, the interview sheets and the recording for participant K were lost 
because she was interviewed while the researcher was out of town. Her phone interview 
was not captured in the data. 

The specific design of what to study evolved over time. Since it had not been 
determined early on to utilize e-mail for follow up surveys, the bank of e-mails collected 
was incomplete and limited the impact received especially from the Preble County 
participants even though several attempts were made to collect e-mails six months after 
the groups had ended. The researcher also experienced difficulty in getting in touch with 
all those who reported a willingness to be interviewed in the online survey. Eighteen 
expressed willingness but only 13 were actually interviewed. Once again the logistics of 


coordinating schedules inhibited receiving more complete responses. 
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Procrastination and indecision on how to study this wellness launch was the 
impetus for deciding to study the move to action six months after completing JTF. The 
difficulty in deciding resulted because the researcher really wanted to look at the entire 
wellness launch but the scope was much too broad for the researcher to study. 

Finally, the peer review by counselors in the context was not scheduled until 
January of 2008 because it was challenging to coordinate schedules and have data in a 
format that was able to be reviewed. The researcher expected this would turn out to be a 
rubber stamping session. The timing of the process proved advantageous. By the time of 
the meeting all the data was easy to review. This session, which lasted for two and a half 


hours, proved to be very creative and helpful in recommendations that were made. 


